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CHAPTER  I. 

"God  has  given  to  each  his  station; 

Some  have  riches  and  high  place, 
Some  have  lowly  homes  and  labour: 
ALL  may  have  his  precious  grace." 

RATHER  more  than  ten,  but  certainly  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  great  busy  world  of  Lon- 
don lies  a  village  containing  between  two  and 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  which,  though  not 
its  real  name,  we  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
our  present  story,  call  Springfield.  Many 
years  ago,  it  was  a  place  of  greater  import- 
ance than  it  is  at  present,  for  the  dwellings  of 
several  persons  of  distinction  were  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  residence  of  their  families 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
caused  it  to  be  the  frequent  resort  of  many 
noble  and  wealthy  visitors,  whose  presence 
added  not  a  little  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  village.  But  those  days  are  gone,  perhaps 
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never  to  return;  and  the  stranger  who  now 
passes  through  Springfield  (beyond  an  air 
of  great  neatness  and  respectability,  which,  as 
all  allow,  it  still  possesses)  notes  nothing  by 
which  to  distinguish  it  from  a  hundred  other 
villages  of  the  same  general  character  which 
he  may  have  visited  elsewhere.  It  consists  of 
one  long  but  not  particularly  straight  street, 
with  houses  on  each  side, — some  of  which  are 
shops,  while  others  are  the  private  abodes  of 
the  gentry  and  other  inhabitants. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  village  stands 
the  church,  an  edifice  of  which,  as  far  as 
beauty  is  concerned,  perhaps  the  less  that  is 
said  the  better;  its  pretensions  to  architectural 
excellence  being  of  a  decidedly  humble  cha- 
racter, though  its  whole  appearance  is  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  good  order  and  neat- 
ness. One  kind  of  beauty  is,  however,  cer- 
tainly to  be  found  within  its  walls,  even  the 
beauty  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  simply, 
earnestly  and  faithfully  preached ;  and  we  think 
there  are  few  of  our  readers  who  will  not  agree 
with  us  that  this  is  far  more  to  be  prized  than 
the  most  perfect  architectural  design  or  the 
most  elaborate  and  costly  ornament. 

But  to  commence  our  story.  We  must  ask 
the  reader,  in  imagination,  to  accompany  us 
rather  more  than  half-way  through  the  village. 
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We  then  come  to  a  wide  turning,  to  all 
appearance  leading  only  to  a  straggling  old- 
fashioned  wooden  building,  once  a  farm-house, 
standing  at  some  distance  from  the  road. 
A  short,  open  passage  runs  oddly  almost 
through  the  centre  of  it.  People  are  con- 
stantly passing  and  repassing  it;  and  if  we 
also  turn  our  steps  thitherward  we  soon  find 
ourselves  out  at  the  other  end,  where  a  differ- 
ent scene  opens  to  our  view.  On  our  right 
hand  is  a  garden  full  of  flowers  and  vegetables; 
on  our  left,  a  row  of  small  weather-boarded 
cottages,  painted  white.  We  go  on,  and 
another  group  presents  itself,  but  rather  dif- 
ferent in  form,  for  they  are  said  to  have  been 
made  out  of  the  capacious  barn  and  granary 
which  once  stood  in  the  farm-yard.  We  still 
continue  our  walk,  and  come  to  another  row, 
and  another,  and  another,  larger  than  the 
first;  but  all  wooden,  painted  white  and  look- 
ing very  clean.  There  is  no  name  written  on 
them;  but  they  are  called  Jubilee  Cottages,  be- 
cause they  were  built  about  the  time  when  a 
good  old  clergyman,  long  since  gone  to  his  rest, 
(having  been  vicar  of  Springfield  fifty  years,) 
a  jubilee — a  sort  of  feast  for  all  the  poor 
people  —  was  held  to  celebrate  the  event. 
Snug,  comfortable  cottages  they  are :  most  of 
them  have  D  >at,  tidy  people  living  in  them 
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too,  for  the  owner  will  not  (if  he  knows  it)  let 
any  of  his  houses  to  dirty  or  disreputable 
families ;  and  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Jubilee  Cottages  are  generally 
regarded  as  a  well-conducted,  respectable  set 
of  people,  though  to  this  rule  there  are  of 
course  occasional  exceptions.  The  view  from 
the  front  of  these  houses  is  pleasant  and  ex- 
tensive ;  and  those  before  which  the  garden 
above  mentioned  does  not  extend,  look  out 
upon  bright-green  fields,  from  which  they  are 
separated  only  by  a  row  of  short  white  palings. 
Little  slips  of  garden,  sufficient  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  few  flowers  and  vegetables,  are  behind 
each. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  one  of 
these  cottages  was  the  abode  of  John  Butter- 
field,  a  man  who  earned  good  wages  as  a 
wheelwright.  It  was  Friday  about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Butterfield,  stood 
by  the  fire  stirring  something  in  a  saucepan. 
She  was  a  kind,  gentle-looking  woman;  but 
her  countenance  wore  a  sad,  care-worn  ex- 
pression, for  which  it  seemed  difficult  to 
account  when  one  looked  around  and  noted 
the  pleasant,  comfortable  home  in  which  she 
dwelt.  The  rooms  were  furnished  in  a  superior 
manner  to  those  of  many  of  the  other  cottages, 
and  every  thing  around  her  was  neat  Mid  clean. 
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Some  plain  needlework,  with  which  she  had 
been  employed,  lay  on  the  table  :  she  had  put 
it  down  in  order  to  prepare  her  husband's 
dinner.  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened, 
and  two  little  girls,  apparently  about  twelve 
and  thirteen,  entered  from  school.  Ruth,  the 
elder,  was  a  child  remarkably  quiet  and  gentle 
both  in  appearance  and  manner;  and  Fanny, 
the  younger,  was  all  life  and  spirits;  she  had 
a  rosy,  sparkling  face,  and  came  in,  as  usual, 
jumping  and  dancing  about. 

"Hush,  Fanny  dear,"  said  the  mother;  "be 
a  little  quiet,  for  my  head  aches  this  morning. 
You  need  not  take  off  your  bonnets,"  she 
added  :  "  I  want  you  to  cany  father's  dinner/' 

"Won't  father  be  home  ?"  asked  Euth. 

"No,"  replied  her  mother:  "he  is  up  at 
West  Farm  to-day,  mending  some  wagons,  and 
said  that  he  would  rather  have  his  dinner  sent. 
It  is  just  ready,"  she  continued,  as  she  covered 
the  dish  and  put  it  in  a  basket  and  gave  it  into 
Ruth's  hand.  "Be  careful  that  you  don't  spill 
the  gravy.  And  tell  him,  Ruth,  that  there's  not 
quite  so  much  meat  to-day,  but  they  are 
beautiful  potatoes,  and  perhaps  he  will  be 
able  to  make  out  with  them." 

The  two  children  set  off,  Ruth  walking 
slowly  with  the  basket,  Fanny  skipping  by 
her  side  and  every  now  and  then  turning 
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round  to  know  why  her  sister  did  not  move 
more  quickly.  In  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  they  were  back  again. 

"Mother,  I'm  so  hungry!"  said  Fanny. 
"  What  have  you  got  for  dinner  ?" 

"  Only  some  potatoes,  dear,"  replied  her 
mother. 

" Only  potatoes !"  repeated  Fanny.  "I  was 
wondering  as  we  came  along  whether  we 
should  have  a  pudding.  But  never  mind  :  I'm 
so  hungry  I  can  eat  any  thing;  only  let  us 
have  the  cloth,  Ruth,  and  knives  and  forks. 
I  never  feel  as  if  I  had  had  any  dinner  unless 
we  sit  down  properly  to  it." 

Mary  Butterfield  faintly  smiled  at  her  little 
girl's  notions  of  propriety;  and,  as  she  always 
encouraged  her  children  in  habits  of  neatness 
and  order,  she  desired  Ruth  to  lay  the  cloth, 
while  Fanny  quickly  set  herself  to  peel  the 
potatoes. 

"There!  don't  they  look  nice?"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  set  the  steaming  dish  on  the 
table.  "  You  will  have  some,  mother,  won't 
you  ?" 

"  No,  not  to-day,"  said  her  mother.  "  I  don't 
feel  inclined  to  eat.  I  shall  have  a  cup  of  tea 
by-and-by." 

"Have  one  now,  mother,"  said  Ruth;  "do. 
t  will  soon  make  the  kettle  boil." 
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"No,  dear  Euth,  not  yet,  thank  you.  Say 
grace,  my  children,  and  begin  your  dinners." 

Fanny  seemed  much  more  hungry  than  her 
sister:  she  was  indeed  so  busy,  first  salting  her 
potatoes  and  then  eating  them,  that  she  could 
not  find  time  even  for  talking.  Presently  Euth 
said, — 

"Mother,  I  have  nearly  finished  that  work 
that  you  gave  me  yesterday.  Have  you  some 
more  ready  for  me  to  take  this  afternoon  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear :  I  have  fixed  some  more.  Has 
Fanny  nearly  finished  her's,  too  ?" 

Fanny  blushed,  and,  taking  another  potato, 
so  completely  covered  it  with  salt  that  she 
could  hardly  manage  to  eat  it.  The  question 
had  not  been  exactly  addressed  to  her :  so  she 
did  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  answer  it. 

"  She  puckered  the  seam,"  said  Euth,  at 
length  :  "  so  I  told  her  I  thought  she  had  better 
pick  it  out,  mother." 

Mrs.  Butterfield  shook  her  head.  "  Fanny," 
said  she,  "  I  wish  you  would  learn  to  be  a  little 
more  careful:  you  have  been  taught  plain  work 
now  quite  long  enough  to  be  able  to  sew  with- 
out puckering  it,  I  think." 

"  I  can't  bear  plain  work,"  said  Fanny,  half 
pettishly.  "I  would  rather  do  anything  else 
in  the  world.  I  do  wish,  mother,  you  would 
let  us  go  to  the  factory.  I  know  I  could  soon 
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learn  to  make  envelopes  and  earn  plenty  of 
money." 

"  Don't  ask  me  that  again,  Fanny/'  replied 
her  mother :  "  you  know  that  I  have  a  particu- 
lar objection  to  your  going  to  the  factory." 

"  Jane  Allen  goes.  She  earned  three  shillings 
last  week ;  and  she  is  a  year  younger  than  I 
am,"  said  Fanny.  "She  says  I  should  soon 
earn  as  much." 

"  Fanny,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  have  what 
I  think  best  for  my  children  disputed  by  a  pert 
little  girl  like  Jane  Allen,"  replied  her  mother, 
rather  severely.  "  I  beg  you  will  never  mention 
the  factory  to  me  again.  If  I  thought  it  right 
for  you  to  go,  I  should  certainly  send  you ;  but 
I  do  not,  and  therefore  you  will  continue  to  go 
to  school,  and  will,  I  hope,  learn  to  be  more 
attentive  than  you  have  lately  been." 

Fanny  was  silenced  and  hung  down  her 
head.  She  both  looked  and  felt  a  little  ashamed, 
for  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that 
she  had  given  her  mother  cause  to  speak  thus 
severely.  Ruth's  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She 
loved  her  mother  dearly  and  could  not  bear  to 
see  her  troubled.  Another  half-hour,  and  they 
were  on  their  way  back  to  school. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

"  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterr  ess." — PROVERBS  xiv.  10. 
"  Example  is  a  constant  monitor  ;  and  good  seed  will  die 
among  tares." 

IT  was  Easter  eve.  Easter  fell  early  that 
year,  and  the  soft  beautiful  rays  of  the  moon 
streamed  in  at  the  window  of  the  little  room 
which  Ruth  and,  Fanny  called  their  own  and 
of  which  they  were  now  the  sole  and  silent 
occupants.  Fanny  was  asleep  and  dreaming 
about  a  new  bonnet  with  blue  ribbons  which 
she  was  to  wear  on  the  following  morning; 
but  Ruth  was  still  awake.  She  was  thinking, — 
thinking  how  pale  and  thin  her  mother  looked 
now,  and  wondering  to  herself  how  it  was  that 
the  medicine  which  she  had  from  the  infirmary 
did  her  so  little  good.  Yes,  Ruth  was  a  kind, 
thoughtful  girl. 

John  Butterfield  had  just  come  home  to  his 
evening  meal.  It  had  been  waiting  for  him 
some  time;  for,  though  he  left  off  work  at  six, 
it  was  now  more  than  half-past  seven.  Mary 
sat  at  her  sewing :  he  saw  the  rapid  motion  of 
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her  hand  as  he  lifted  the  latch  and  entered  the 
room.  She  looked  up  at  him,  and,  immediately 
laying  aside  her  work,  placed  on  the  table  a 
little  covered  dish  which  stood  before  the  fire, 
and  prepared  to  pour  out  the  tea  by  the  time  he 
should  come  in  from  the  backroom  whither  he 
went  to  wash.  It  was  a  comfortable  meal 
which  she  had  prepared  for  him;  the  hearth, 
too,  was  bright  and  clean,  and  the  little  tea- 
kettle sang  merrily  over  the  fire.  Mary  tried  to 
look  cheerful  also,  but  her  cheerfulness  was 
only  assumed  :  any  one  might  have  seen  that. 

Her  husband  took  some  money  from  his 
pocket  and  laid  it  on  the  table  :  he  then  sat 
down  by  the  fire  and  commenced  warming  and 
rubbing  his  hands.  Mary  took  up  the  money 
and  counted  it:  there  were  just  nine  shillings 
and  sixpence, — but  little  more  than  a  third  of 
what  she  knew  his  earnings  to  have  been,  for 
he  had  worked  overtime  nearly  every  day  that 
week.  She  did  not  say  any  thing,  but  a  gentle 
sigh  escaped  her  as  she  placed  four  shillings  for 
the  rent  under  a  cup  on  the  mantel-piece :  the  re- 
maining five  and  sixpence  she  put  in  her  pocket, 
— after  which  John,  who  had  not  yet  made 
any  remark  beyond  saying  that  it  was  a  chilly 
night,  drew  up  to  the  table  and  began  sipping  his 
tea ;  but  he  appeared  to  care  very  little  about  it. 

"Mary,  girl/'  said  he,  as  he   uncovered  the 
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dish  and  cut  himself  a  piece  of  the  nicely- 
broiled  meat,  "you  look  pale  to-night:  that 
medicine  does  not  seem  to  do  you  much  good." 
The  fact  was  that  John  Butterfield  felt  ashamed 
of  himself,  and  thought  he  must  for  once  say 
something  a  little  civil  to  his  wife. 

"  No,"  replied  Mary,  quietly,  "it  does  not: 
Dr.  Smith's  mixture  seemed  to  agree  with  me 
better.  If  you  had  been  in  a  little  sooner  I 
meant  to  have  asked  you  to  go  to  him  for  an- 
other bottle;  but  it  is  too  late  now." 

"  It  is  not  much  past  seven;  I  suppose,"  said 
John.  "I  only  just  stopped  at  the  corner  to 
speak  to  Mark  Davis." 

"I  think  it  is  nearly  eight,"  replied  Mary; 
and  there  was  a  pause  for  some  minutes, 
during  which  she  again  took  up  her  work. 

"I  wish,  Mary,"  said  her  husband,  pettishly, 
"  that  you  wouldn't  be  always  at  that  work. 
It  is  that,  and  nothing  else,  that  makes  you  sick 
and  wears  all  the  flesh  off  your  bones." 

She  answered,  as  she  always  did,  meekly. 
"But  what  am  I  to  do,  dear  John?  I  cannot 
let  our  home  go  to  wreck  and  ruin,  or  yet  let 
the  children  starve :  they  do  not  have  too 
much  as  it  is, — poor  things!  And  then  there  i& 
the  doctor's  bill :  you  know  we  have  only  paid 
half  that  yet."  The  mention  of  the  doctor's 
bill  gave  John  Butterfield's  conscience  an  un- 
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pleasant  twinge,  for  it  was  one  which  during 
the  last  autumn  had  been  incurred  for  himself, 
through  his  own  folly  and  selfishness  in 
having  squandered  at  the  tavern  the  money 
which  Mary  had  supposed  that  he  had  paid 
his  beneficial  society  and  thus  secured  medical 
attendance  for  any  time  of  need.  The 
many  vows  of  amendment,  too,  which  he  had 
made  during  that  illness,  came,  back  uncom- 
fortably to  his  recollection.  But  he  would  not 
let  Mary  see  this:  so  he  answered,  sharply, — 

"Well,  if  we  have  not  paid  it,  you  needn't 
work  to  do  ifc.  And  as  to  the  children,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  they  shouldn't  help  to  get 
their  own  living,  as  other  girls  do.  For  my 
part,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  good  in  giving 
them  so  much  learning." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  give  them  much  learning, 
John, — nothing  beyond  their  station  j  but  Euth 
is  not  quite  thirteen,  and  is  getting  on  so  nicely 
that  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  take  her 
from  school  for  the  next  six,  or  three  months  at 
least.  Fanny,  you  know,  is  but  eleven  and  a  half." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  how  it  is/'  said' the 
husband  :  "  other  people's  children  begin  to  get 
their  living  much  younger.  Look  at  the  Aliens 
and  the  Bells:  all  their  children  go  to  the 
factory;  and  I  am  sure  our's  would  be  willing 
enough,  too,  if  you  would  let  them." 
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"  I  know  they  would :  they  would  both  like 
to  go/'  replied  Mary.  "  But  oh,  John,"  she 
continued,  speaking  very  earnestly,  "  do  not 
ask  me  again  to  send  them.  They  are  our  only 
two;  and  surely -with  our  means  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  bring  them  up  a  little  better  than 
those  who  have  eight  or  ten.  You  know  I 
would -rather  let  them  go  and  pick  stones  in 
the  fields.  I  would  rather  work  my  own  fin- 
gers to  the  bone  than  send  them  there." 

"Well,  I  can't  see  any  reason  at  all  in  it," 
said  her  husband.  "It's  nothing  but  a  foolish 
notion  you  have  got  into  your  head  about  that 
factory.  Surely  other  people's  children  are  as 
good  as  our's.  You  don't  mean  to  say  they  are 
all  bad  that  go  there,  any  more  than  other 
places  ?" 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Mary:  "far  be  it  from  me 
to  judge  so  uncharitably.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  may  be  many  well-conducted  young 
persons  among  the  envelope-makers;  but  you 
know,  John,  the  evils  which  generally  creep  in 
where  so  many  of  all  sorts  are  collected  to- 
gether. You  know,  too,  from  what  we  daily 
see  and  hear,  that  the  manners  and  conversa- 
tion of  many  of  the  elder  girls  are  such  as  we 
should  not  wish  our  children  to  imitate;  yet 
if  we  wilfully  place  them  in  the  way  of  temp- 
tation we  cannot  be  surprised  if  they  fall  into 
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it.  If  you  will  only  let  them  go  to  school  a 
little  longer,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  get  Euth 
out  I  dare  say  some  one  will  take  her;  for, 
although  young,  she  is  very  steady/' 

John  Butterfield  drew  down  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  and  looked  very  cross.  , 

"lam  sorry  to  oppose  you  in  this,  John," 
continued  Mary,  in  her  usual  quiet  tone ;  "  but 
I  promise  that  you  shall  never  miss  what  they 
might  earn  :  they  can  both — Euth  especially 
— help  me  with  my  work.  Only  say  that  you 
will  not  send  them."  And  she  looked  entreat- 
ingly  into  his  face. 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  about  it,"  he  replied, 
gruffly ;  and,  pushing  back  his  chair  into  the 
corner,  he  shut  his  eyes,  as  though  he  intended 
to  go  to  sleep. 

It.  was  very  true,  John  Butterfield  did  not 
care  about  it.  He  cared  neither  for  wife  nor 
children.  So  that  he  could  have  money  to 
spend  upon  himself,  it  signified  not  to  him  that 
his  wife — his  good,  meek,  industrious  wife — 
was  sinking,  under  the  pressure  of  care,  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow,  into  an  early  grave ;  that  his 
children  were  often  stinted  for  food,  and  that 
but  for  the  untiring  thrift  and  industry  of  theii 
mother  they  would  long  ago  have  gone  in 
tatters.  Ah,  yes  !  John  Butterfield  was  a  self- 
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ish,  hard-hearted  man.    Would  there  were  fewer 
like  him ! 

The  envelope-factory,  to  which  he  was  so 
anxious  to  send  Euth  and  Fanny,  had  been 
established  in  Springfield  about  twelve  months 
before  by  a  person  from  a  neighbouring  town. 
When  it  was  first  opened  and  notice  given 
that  workers  were  required,  the  people,  never 
having  been  accustomed  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  took  alarm  at  the  name  of  factory,  and 
were  by  no  means  forward  to  send  their  chil- 
dren,— especially  as  the  town-workers  already 
employed  were  not  generally  creditable  either 
in  manners  or  appearance.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, a  few  began  to  alter  their  opinion  •  and, 
as  the  pay  was  tolerably  good,  others,  when 
an  example  was  once  set,  soon  began  to  follow 
it,  and,  apparently  regardless  of  the  welfare 
of  their  children,  took  them  from  school,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  the  few  shillings  which  they 
would  bring  home  on  Saturday  night,  sub- 
jected them  not  only  to  the  confinement  of  a 
close  and  heated  room  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening,  but,  what  was  far 
worse,  to  the  contaminating  influence  of  the 
society  in  which  they  must  there  mix. 

These  direct  evils  of  the  factory,  however, 
were  not  the  only  considerations  which  actuated 
Mary  Butterfield  in  so  earnestly  and  steadily 
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opposing  her  husband's  selfish  wishes.  She 
knew  that  if  she  once  yielded  to  them  she 
must  give  up  all  hope  of  continuing  to  bring 
up  her  children  in  an  industrious  and  domestic 
manner,  whereby  she  might  fit  them,  when  old 
en  ough,  for  respectable  service.  The  observation 
of  a  very  few  months  had  sufficed  to  show  her 
that  the  girls  who  worked  in  the  factory  almost 
unavoidably  lost  all  domestic  habits,  grew  bold 
and  independent  in  their  manners  and  untidy 
and  slatternly  in  their  persons,  though  in 
many  instances  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
earnings  was  expended  in  gay  and  tawdry 
finery.  For  Euth  she  feared  the  effect  of  all 
this  much  less  than  for  Fanny,  who  possessed 
a  light-hearted,  open  disposition,  not  unmixed 
with  vanity  and  frivolity,  peculiarly  liable  to 
become  influenced  by  the  habits  and  example 
of  those  around  them. 

From  the  first  she  had  had  a  great  desire  to 
go  to  the  factory.  There  was  something  so  de- 
lightful and  important  in  the  idea  of  earning 
money  all  by  herself,  that  it  appeared  to  her 
as  if  no  employment  in  the  world  could  be  so 
fascinating  as  that  of  making  envelopes.  Be- 
sides which,  she  did  not,  as  wTe  have  seen,  like 
school;  and  she  hated  plain  work.  Euth  would 
have  liked  to  go  too, — not  because  she  wished  to 
leave  school,  but  because  it  would  have  been 
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a  pleasure  to  her  to  help  her  mother  in  any 
way  she  could,  knowing,  as  she  did,  the  hard 
struggle  which  she  often  had  to  keep  out  of 
debt  and  to  make  "  both  ends  meet." 

Euth  was  the  only  one  who  knew  this;  for 
Mary  Butterfield  was  not  a  woman  who  went 
about  proclaiming  her  husband's  faults  and 
seeking  sympathy  in  her  troubles  from  her 
neighbours.  No :  she  was  content  to  tell  her 
sorrows  only  to  Him  who  seeth  in  secret,  and 
of  him  to  supplicate  direction,  guidance  and 
grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.  When  she  mar- 
ried John  Butterfield  fourteen  years  before,  he 
had  not  the  character  that  he  now  bore, — though 
even  then  she  knew  that  he  was  not  a  God- 
fearing man.  But  her  affection  for  him  had 
blinded  her,  and  she  fondly  believed  that  her 
influence  over  him  would  soon  lead  him  to  think 
differently.  Alas !  like  too  many  others,  she 
was  not  long  in  finding  that  she  had  fatally 
deceived  herself;  and  many  and  bitter  were 
the  tears  which  she  shed  in  secret  over  the 
fault  which  she  now  saw  that  she  had  committed 
in  marrying  him.  Many  and  earnest  were  the 
prayers  which  she  put  up  in  his  behalf, — prayers 
which,  though  hitherto,  as  it  seemed,  unan- 
swered, were  still  daily  and  unceasingly  offered. 

Both  in  person  and  disposition  Euth  much 
resembled  her  mother;  and,  though  some  people 
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who  saw  her  steady,  thoughtful  vays  felt  in- 
clined to  laugh  at  her  and  call  ho?  "a  little  old- 
fashioned  thing/'  those  who  knew  her  best  said 
that  there  were  very  few  children  of  her  age 
who  could  be  depended  on  like  Euth  Butter- 
field,  or  who  were  withal  so  loving,  meek  and 
obedient  to  their  parents.  Yes  :  obedience  was 
one  of  Euth's  best  qualities;  and  ao  it  was  that 
when  her  mother  told  her  tbut  she  had  a 
decided  objection  to  their  going  to  the  factory 
she  quietly  submitted  and  said  no  more  about 
it.  Not  so  Fanny,  who  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  bringing  up  the  subject,  until,  as  we  have 
seen,  she  was  at  length  silenced  by  her  motboi 
desiring  her  never  to  mention  it  again. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

"The  world  is  but  the  rugged  road 
Which  leads  us  to  the  bright  abode 

Of  peace  above ; 

So  let  us  choose  that  narrow  way 
Which  leads  no  traveller's  foot  astray 
From  realms  of  love." 

SUMMER  floated  away  on  her  brilliant  wings; 
then  came  autumn,  with  rich  stores  of  golden 
treasures,  accompanied  by  days  sometimes 
sweetly  serene,  sometimes  damp,  chilly  and 
disturbed  by  boisterous  winds  and  hard  driving 
rains.  There  had  been  but  few  changes  to 
speak  of  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jubilee 
Cottages,  for  they  were  not  by  any  means  a 
wandering  or  changeable  race  of  people,  many 
of  the  families  having  occupied  their  present 
abode  from  the  time  when  they  were  first  built. 
The  Butterfields  were  still  there,  and  John  But- 
terfield  still  earned  good  wages,  and  still  spent 
them  in  much  the  same  manner  as  formerly. 
.Ruth  and  Fanny  continued  to  go  to  school;  and 
the  envelope-factory  was  distinguished  by  an 
increased  number  of  workers  and  a  more  flou- 
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rishing  state  of  trade.  But  Mary  Butterfield,-- 
poor  Mary ! — she  was  suffering  from  an  incurable 
and  painful  malady.  For  the  last  eighteen 
months  it  had  been  gradually  creeping  over  her; 
but  latterly  she  had  looked  more  worn  and  fra- 
gile than  ever.  She  went  on  taking  in  plain 
work:  she  could  sit  still  and  do  that,  she  said, 
though  it  tired  her  sadly  to  work  about  the 
house ;  but  Ruth  was  now  old  enough  to  be 
very  useful  in  domestic  matters,  and  therefore 
it  did  not  so  much  signify. 

One  Monday  afternoon,  when  Ruth  came  in 
from  school,  (Fanny  having  been  kept  by  her 
schoolmistress  to  carry  a  note  to  the  clergy- 
man's,) she  was  surprised  to  find  that  her  mo- 
ther was  gone  out.  She  wondered  the  more  at 
this  as  for  the  last  few  Sundays  she  had  been 
unable  even  to  go  to  church,  although  the  dis- 
tance was  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Presently  their  next-door  neighbour  came  in  to 
ask  her  to  take  care  of  her  baby  while  she 
went  into  the  village.  Ruth,  who  was  as  good- 
natured  as  she  was  careful,  willingly  consented. 

"You  don't  know  where  mother  is  gone  to, 
I  suppose,  Mrs.  Parkins  ?"  said  she,  as  she  took 
the  little  one  in  her  arms. 

"No,  Ruth,  I  don't/'  replied  Mrs.  Parkins. 
"I  saw  her  go  out  about  an  hour  ago,  may-be: 
and  I  wondered  to  myself,  too,  that  she  should 
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have   chosen  such  a  damp  day,  when   she  had 
liOt  been  out  for  so  long;." 

o 

"Yes,"  said  Euth :  "I  cannot  think  where 
she  is  gone.  I  wish  I  knew." 

Mrs.  Parkins  looked  thoughtfully  at  Euth  for 
a  moment;  then  she  talked  to  her  baby  and 
turned  round  to  depart  without  any  further 
remark.  She  had,  however,  scarcely  set  her 
foot  over  the  threshold  ere  she  changed  her 
mind,  and,  coming  back,  went  close  up  to  Euth 
and  said, — 

"I  say,  Euth,  is  it  true  that  your  father  is 
discharged  from  Mr.  Wright's?" 

"  Father  discharged  !"  repeated  Euth,  in 
amazement  not  unmixed  with  alarm, — then  in- 
stantly added,  "  Oh,  no  :  he  went  to  work  this 
morning." 

"  Well,  I  am  very  glad  it's  not  true,  fcr  your 
mother's  sake,"  said  Mrs.  Parkins.  "  People  do 
say  such  things, — I  declare  there's  no  believing 
a  word  one  hears."  And,  without  giving  Euth 
time  to  say  any  more,  the  little  woman  bustled 
off. 

The  children  of  the  poor  often  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  life  at  a 
much  earlier  age  than  those  of  the  rich;  and,  as 
Euth  sat  therewith  little  Johnny  Parkins  on  her 
lap,  a  vague,  uncomfortable  apprehension  of 
coining  trouble  stole  over  her.  It  was  very 
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odd,  she  thought,  that  any  one  should  have 
told  Mrs.  Parkins  that  her  father  was  dis- 
charged from  his  work.  It  was  strange,  too, 
that  her  mother  should  have  gone  out  without 
•waiting  until  they  came  home  from  school. 
What  could  she  be  gone  for?  She  had  not, 
however,  much  time  for  puzzling  herself,  for  in 
little  more  than  five  minutes  her  mother  en- 
tered. She  was  suffering  so  much  from  the  loss 
of  breath  that  she  could  not  speak,  but,  sitting 
down  on  the  nearest  seat,  burst  into  tears. 
Since  her  little  brother  had  died,  two  years 
ago,  .Ruth  had  never  seen  her  mother  weep ; 
and  she  was  quite  sure  it  must  be  some  great 
trouble  which  could  cause  her  to  be  thus  over- 
come. Setting  little  Johnny  down  on  the  floor, 
she  went  up  to  her,  exclaiming, — 

tl  Mother,  mother,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Don't  cry  so,  mother/' 

Poor  Mary  soon  recovered  herself.  "  1 
couldn't  help  it,"  she  said,  "  at  the  moment, 
though  I  knOwIought  to  put  my  trust  in  God. 
.Ruth/'  she  added,  pausing  to  take  breath, 
•'your  father  has  lost  his  place.  Mr.  Wright 
will  not  take  him  back." 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  simpty 
these.  John  Butterfield,  though  a  good  work- 
man, had  always  been  most  irregular  and 
troublesome.  His  employer  had  again  and 
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again  threatened  to  discharge  him,  but,  out  of 
consideration  for  his  wife  and  family,  had  re- 
lented. His  behaviour,  however,  during  the 
past  week  had  been  so  bad,  in  spending  two  or 
three  days  at  the  tavern  and  thereby  neglecting 
some  work  which  was  of  considerable  import- 
ance, that  his  patience  was  fairly  exhausted,  and 
when  Saturday  night  came  he  had  told  him  to 
take  away  his  tools,  as  he  would  not  have  any 
thing  more  to  do  with  him.  John,  however, 
relying  upon  the  forbearance  which  had  hither- 
to been  exercised  towards  him,  presented  him 
self  as  usual  on  Monday  morning.  But  he 
found  that  this  time  at  least  Mr.  Wright  was  in 
earnest :  there  was  no  work  for  him,  and  he 
was  desired  not  to  appear  on  the  premises 
again.  He  did  not  go  home  until  the  afternoon, 
for  he  was  ashamed,  well  knowing  how  really 
he  deserved  blame.  But  Mary,  though  over- 
whelmed with  grief  at  the  misfortune  which 
his  folly  and  wickedness  had  brought,  uttered 
no  reproach,  but,  weak  and  ill  as  she  felt,  re- 
solved to  go  and  entreat  Mr.  Wright  once  more 
to  overlook  his  fault  and  take  him  back.  This 
effort  proved,  as  we  have  already  seen,  unsuc- 
cessful. Mr.  Wright  told  her  that  he  felt  very 
sorry  for  her  and  her  children,  but  that  he  had 
really  borne  with  her  husband  until  he  could  do 
so  no  longer,  and,  though  he  might  perhaps  give 
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him  a  few  days'  chance-work  now  and  then,  he 
had  determined  not  to  take  him  into  regular 
employment  again. 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  John  Butterfield  had 
still  no  regular  work.  He  had  made  inquiries 
for  it  in  many  of  the  surrounding  villages;  but 
at  that  time  of  the  year  most  persons  were 
discharging  their  extra  men  rather  than  hiring 
fresh  ones;  and  every  application  proved  un- 
successful. He  could  not  even  obtain  work  as 
a  labourer  beyond  a  day  or  two  now  and  then; 
and  poverty  stared  his  family  in  the  face. 

It  was  the  first  frosty  morning.  Euth  and 
Fanny  were  helping  their  mother  with  her 
work.  They  had  ceased  going  to  school  on 
account  of  the  shilling  a  week  which  must  be 
paid  for  them.  They  were  shivering  with  cold; 
for  there  was  very  little  fire  in  the  grate. 

"  Fanny  dear/'  said  her  mother,  "  go  and  see 
if  you  can  sweep  up  a  few  more  bits  of  coal. 
My  fingers  are  so  numb  that  I  can  hardly  feel 
the  needle." 

Fanny  went,  but  returned  empty-handed. 
She  had  swept  up  every  bit  of  coal  the  last 
time,  she  said.  Euth  looked  up  from  her 
work.  "  Mother,"  said  she,  "  might  not  Fanny 
and  I  put  on  our  old  frocks  and  go  into  the 
woods  and  pick  up  some  sticks  ?  They  would 
make  a  better  fire  than  we  have  now.  I  met 
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Goody  Fielder  yesterday  morning  with  a  great 
bundle." 

"  Oh,  that's  a  good  thought,"  said  Fanny. 
"  Do  let  us  go,  mother :  we  should  be  back  by 
twelve  o'clock,  and  then  you  would  have  such 
a  bonny  fire  to  warm  you  all  the  afternoon." 

Their  mother  hesitated.  She  had  always 
considered  herself  too  respectable  to  let  her 
children  go  on  such  an  errand;  but  her  common 
sense  was  stronger  than  her  pride.  So  at 
length  she  consented;  and,  with  many  injunc- 
tions not  to  tear  their  things  more  than  they 
could  help  by  going  unnecessarily  among  the 
underwood,  Ruth  and  Fanny  departed  on  their 
expedition.  They  returned  in  about  two  hours, 
laden  with  a  large  bundle ;  and  for  some  time 
all  the  fire  they  had  was  made  of  the  sticks 
and  bits  of  wood  which  they  thus  picked  up 
But -it  was  necessary  to  have  food  as  well  as 
fuel,  and  unfortunately  it  was  only  an  increased 
appetite  for  it — not  the  means  of  satisfying  it — 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  woods.  Ruth's 
cheeks  began  to  grow  pale,  and  Fanny's  usually 
smiling  face  had  a  thin,  pinched  appearance 
by  no  means  natural  to  it.  Their  mother's 
supply  of  needle-work  was  uncertain :  just 
now  she  happened  to  have  but  little,  and 
again  their  father  began  to  talk  about  sending 
them  to  the  factory.  Ruth,  he  said,  would 

3* 
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soon  be  able  to  earn  five  shillings  a  week,  and 
Fanny  three  or  four, — which  would  be  a  great 
help  to  them,  as  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  pay  rent  and  subsist  through  the  winter 
upon  the  few  days'  work  which  he  occasionally 
obtained.  Their  mother,  yielding  to  the  force 
of  circumstances  which  she  could  not  control, 
at  length  yielded  a  reluctant  consent;  and 
the  next  Monday  morning  saw  Ruth  and 
Fanny  standing  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  table, 
at  which  were  seated  between  sixty  and  seventy 
women,  girls  and  children,  all  busily  employed 
in  folding  envelopes.  How  fast  their  fingers 
went !  some  much  faster  than  others.  Those 
who  appeared  slow  and  awkward  at  their  work 
were  the  learners;  and  our  young  friends  soon 
found  themselves  placed  among  them.  They 
quickly  felt  that  many  eyes  were  upon  them ; 
but,  as  the  foreman  was  present,  no  talking  was 
allowed,  and  not  a  word  was  addressed  to  them 
until  twelve  o'clock,  when,  upon  the  ringing 
of  a  bell,  all  hands  ceased  to  move  and  the 
buzz  of  many  voices  was  immediately  heard. 

Before  they  came,  their  mother,  to  whom, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  unfavourable  character 
generally  borne  by  the  factory-girls  was  well 
known,  had  warned  them  not  to  be  surprised 
if  they  met  with  some  little  annoyance  from 
them  at  first.  "Be  civil  to  all,"  said  she; 
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"  and,  if  you  find  that  you  are  spoken  to  in  a 
rude  or  mocking  way,  the  best  plan  will  be  to 
give  no  answer,  or  at  least  not  an  angry  one, — 
for  that  would  be  sure  to  make  matters  worse." 
With  these  words  still  sounding  in  her  ears 
Ruth  felt  no  astonishment  when,  as  they  were 
putting  on  their  things  to  go  home,  a  bold,  pert- 
looking  girl  came  up  to  them,  and,  tossing  her 
head  disdainfully,  said,  in  a  derisive  tone,  "  Oh! 
so  your  mother's  pride  has  come  down  a  little 
at  last,  has  it?  I  wonder  she  didn't  send  you 
in  silk  frocks  and  kid  gloves." 

Ruth  felt  the  blood  tingle  in  her  cheek. 
"Mother  is  not  proud,  Alice  Greenly,"  she 
replied;  "and  we  have  no  silk  frocks  or  kid 
gloves  either." 

Alice  smiled  contemptuously;  and  another 
girl  said,  "  I  hope  the  Miss  Butterfields  have 
brought  their  Bibles  and  prayer-books.  Have 
you  ?"  she  added,  turning  to  Ruth  and  Fanny. 
"  You  will  want  them,  you  know,  for  we  are 
very  wicked  all  of  us  here." 

"It  is  more  to  your  shame  to  say  it,  then," 
said  Fanny,  almost  fiercely;  "and  if  you  talk 
so  to  us  I'll  tell  the  foreman, — that  I  will !" 

"  Hush,  Fanny !  hush !"  whispered  Ruth  :  "  it 
will  be  best  not  to  answer,  you  know.  Mother 
said  so." 

"  Oh,  tell  if  you  like,  by  all  means,  my  pretty 
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dear/'  replied  the  girl,  in  the  same  mocking  tone 
in  which  she  had  before  spoken;  "and  much 
good  you  will  get  by  it." 

"Perhaps  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us 
what  the  texts  were,  and  what  the  sermons 
were  about,  yesterday,"  cried  a  third  girl.  "It 
will  be  very  handy  for  us — won't  it,  Alice? — to 
have  two  such  nice  little  parsons.  We  shall 
have  no  need  to  take  the  trouble  to  go  to 
church  ourselves." 

A  loud  laugh  arose  at  this  speech,  which 
some  of  the  girls  thought  very  witty.  Fanny's 
eyes  flashed  fire  :  she  quite  forgot  her  mother's 
warning,  and  was  about  to  make  an  angry 
reply,  when  Ruth,  who  saw  that  this  was 
exactly  what  the  girls  wished  for,  seized  her 
hand  and  hurried  her  away,  amid  their  con- 
tinued scoffs  and  jeers. 

Do  not  think,  dear  reader,  that  all  the  girls 
in  the  factory  were  such  as  these.  Some  there 
were  (though  their  number  was  not  large) 
who  never  joined  in  such  wickedness,  who  in 
their  hearts  abhorred  it,  but  who  did  not  pro- 
test against  it,  simply  because  they  believed 
it  would  be  useless  to  do  so.  There  were 
others,  too,  who  joined  in  it  against  their  con- 
sciences, only,  being  fearful  and  yielding,  they 
went  with  the  stream,  following  these  girls — - 
who  were  the  leaders — in  all  they  did,  fearing 
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man  rather  than  God.  Oh,  it  is  a  blessed  thing 
never  to  be  afraid  to  do  right,  to  have  good  prin- 
ciples in  our  hearts,  and  to  act  up  to  them  in 
our  lives,  not  because  we  see  others  do  so,  but 
because  we  feel  and  know  that  they  are  right 
in  the  sight  of  that  Holy  One  who  is  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity;  and  that,  what- 
ever the  little  world  in  which  we  move  may 
say  of  us,  He  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open 
knows  our  trials  and  temptations,  and  will,  if 
we  ask  him  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  us,  surely  help  us  by  the  mighty  power  of 
his  Spirit  to  persevere  even  to  the  end. 

That  is  a  beautiful  little  prayer  in  which  it  is 
said,  "  Grant  to  us,  Lord,  thy  humble  servants, 
that  by  thy  holy  inspiration  we  may  think  those 
things  that  be  good  and  by  thy  merciful 
guiding  perform  the  same ;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."  Alas  that  we  should  so 
often  find  it  far  easier  to  think  than  to  perform  ! 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

"  By  thee  I  stand,  in  thee  I  live : 

Do  thou  my  weakness  aid ; 
Help  me  to  watch  and  pray  and  strive, 
Though  trembling  and  afraid." 

CHRISTMAS  came.  Euth  and  Fanny,  as  usual, 
had  decorated  their  cottage  home  with  sprigs 
of  holly  and  Christmas  evergreens,  though  they 
had — poor  children  ! — but  little  holiday  joy 
in  their  hearts,  for  their  father  was  still  out  of 
work,  and  their  mother's  health  was  so  much 
worse  than  it  had  been  that  she  was  frequently 
obliged  to  keep  her  bed  for  days  together.  In 
the  mean  time  our  two  young  friends  had  come 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  expert  workers 
in  the  factory.  The  different  effects  produced 
on  their  minds  by  the  society  in  which  they 
there  mixed  and  at  which  we  took  a  glance  in 
our  last  chapter  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
conversation  which  took  place  between  tlie 
sisters  as  they  were  returning  home  with  their 
earnings  one  Saturday  night. 

"Euth,"  began  Fanny,  "I  wish  you  would 
ask  mother  not  to  let  us  go  to  the  Sunday- 
school  any  longer." 
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"  Not  let  us  go  to  the  Sunday-school !"  re- 
peated Euth,  in  an  astonished  tone.  "But  I 
like  to  go,  Fanny." 

"  So  do  I,"  replied  Fanny  :  "  at  least,  I  should 
if  Alice  Greenly  and  others  didn't  jeer  at  us  so 
about  it;  and  I  think  we  could  just  as  well  read 
at  home/' 

"  But  we  don't  go  to  the  Sunday-school  only 
to  read,  Fanny,"  said  Euth;  "  and  I  am  sure  we 
could  not  teach  ourselves  as  Miss  Carter 
teaches  us.  Besides,"  she  added,  seriously,  "it 
would  be  like  denying  our  Saviour  if  we  left 
because  we  were  laughed  at  for  going.  How 
could  we  expect  him  to  bless  us  if  we  were 
ashamed  of  going  to  learn  about  him?" 

Fanny  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  she 
did  not  like  to  give  up  her  point :  so  at  length 
she  said,  "Well,  I  don't  see  that  at  all,  Euth. 
I  am  always  so  sleepy  on  Sunday  mornings ; 
and  Jane  Bell  says  that  her  mother  thinks  it  is 
too  much  for  her  to  go  to  school  on  Sundays 
after  beina;  shut  in  all  the  week." 

^j 

1  But  our  mother  does  not  think  so/'  replied 
Euth ;  "  and  she  said  you  were  not  to  talk  so 
much  to  Jane  Bell,  Fanny.  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
wish  to  stay  away,"  she  added :  "  I  know  I 
should  not  be  able  to  bear  all  they  say  to  us  if 
[  did." 

"  Well,"  said  Fanny,  « I  think  it  would  be 
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much  better  if  you  were  to  answer  them  some- 

m 

times  as  I  do :  they  would  not  tease  you  half 
so  much." 

"  But,  Fanny,"  said  Euth,  gently,  "you 
laugh  with  them  too,  sometimes." 

"  That  is  only  when  there  is  no  harm,"  re- 
plied Fanny.  "  Sometimes  Alice  Greenly  says 
such  queer  things  that  I  cannot  help  it;  but  I 
never  join  when  they  laugh  at  Miss  Carter  or 

at "  And  Fanny  hesitated, — then  added,  "  I 

cannot  bear  to  be  unsocial  with  everybody  :  it 
looks  as  if  we  were  proud  and  thought  our- 
selves better  than  they  ;  and  you  know,  Euth, 
the  Bible  says  that  we  ought  not  to  do  that. 
God  was  not  pleased  with  the  Pharisee  who  said 
he  was  so  much  better  than  the  poor  publican." 

Euth  looked  a  little  puzzled.  "  I  don't  wish 
to  be  proud,  I  am  sure,"  she  said,  "because  we 
have  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  and  it  is  wicked. 
But,  Fanny,"  she  added,  "I  don't  think  that 
Alice  and  the  other  girls  that  tease  us  so  are 
at  all  like  the  poor  publican.  He  was  very 
sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  and  dared  not  so 
much  as  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  but  smote 
upon  his  breast  and  asked  God  to  be  merciful 
to  him." 

Fanny  could  not  help  seeing  that  Euth  un- 
derstood the  case  rather  better  than  she  did. 
There  was  too  much  truth  and  earnestness  in 
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her  words  for  her  to  dispute  them  any  further : 
so  that  night  she  said  nothing  more  about  wish- 
ing to  leave  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  next 
morning  they  went  together  as  usual. 

It  was  always  their  teacher's  custom,  as  soon 
as  her  girls  were  assembled,  to  gl^s  them  a  text 
chosen  by  herself,  which  they  repeated  round 
one  after  thy  other  until  all  had  learned  it; 
after  which  she  explained  to  them  its  meaning. 
That  morning  the  verse  which  she  selected  was 
this: — "No  man  can  serve  two  masters;  for 
either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other, 
or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the 
other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."* 
Ruth  and  Fanny  both  knew  the  verse  before, 
and  therefore,  when  it  came  to  their  turn,  re- 
peated it  quite  perfectly. 

"Now,"  said  JVliss  Carter,  when  all  had  said 
it,  "what  does  the  word  'mammon'  mean  ?" 

"  The  world,"  cried  two  or  three  voices, — 
"'  its  sins  and  its  pleasures." 

"  You  learned  a  text  some  time  since  in 
which  we  were  told  not  to  love  the  world  Can 
any  one  remember  it  ?" 

"'Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things 
that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  Of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.'  "f 

"  Yery  correctly  repeated,  Fanny,"  replied 

*  Matthew  vi.  24.  f  1  John  ii.  15. 
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her  teacher.  "  We  will  now  go  back  to  our 
other  verse,  which  tells  us  not  that  we  may 
not,  but  that  we  positively  cannot,  serve  both 
God  and  the  world,  any  more  than  a  person  can 
be  the  servant  of  two  masters  at  the  same  time. 
If  we  love  Gc-cL  w&  cannot  love  the  world;  if 
we  love  the  world,  we  cannot  really  love  God. 
Now,  tell  me,  which  is  the  raoot  worthy  of  our 
lover" 

"  God,"  answered  several  girls ;  and  Ruth 
softly  added,  " '  The  fashion  of  this  world 
passeth  away;'  but  there  are  pleasures  at  God's 
right  hand  for  evermore." 

"  Yes,  dear  Ruth,"  replied  Miss  Carter, — with 
whom  Ruth  had  always  been  an  especial  favour- 
ite: "you  have  given  a  very  proper  answer. 
Now  tell  me,"  she  continued,  looking  round 

o 

upon  the  others,  "  whether  it  is  possible  to 
please  both  God  and  the  world." 

Fanny  was  always  ready  at  answering. 

"No,"  she  replied,  quickly;  "  because  what 
pleases  the  world  does  not  please  God." 

"It  certainty  does  not,"  replied  Miss  Carter; 
"  and  if  we  try  to  do  both  we  shall  surely  fail. 
But,  my  dear  children,  it  is  quite  possible  for 
us  to  have  right  notions  on  these  subjects — as 
you  all  have — and  yet  to  be  very  far  from  act- 
ing up  to  them  in  our  daily  lives.  I  fear  you  all 
find  it  much  more  difficult  to  show  by  your 
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actions  during  the  week  that  you  are  striving 
to  love  and  to  please  God  and  not  the  world, 
than  you  do  to  stand  round  me  on  Sunday  and 
repeat  texts  about  it.  We  cannot  expect 
to  meet  with  better  treatment  than  our 
Lord  and  Master;  and  as  he  was  scoffed 
at  and  derided,  so  we,  if  we  be  his  chil- 
dren, must  be  content  sometimes  to  suffer  re- 
proaches for  his  sake  from  those  who  love  him 
not.  I  think,  Ruth,  you  had  a  verse  on  your 
reward-ticket  last  week  which  gives  both  en- 
couragement and  warning  on  this  point." 

Ruth  opened  her  little  bag,  and,  finding  the 
ticket,  read  : — u  If  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign 
with  him;  if  we  deny  him,  he  also  will  deny  us."* 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  both  Ruth 
and  Fanny  went  back  in  thought  to  the  long 
table  at  the  factory.  The  colour  came  into 
Fanny's  cheeks,  and  she  felt  almost  as  if  some 
one  had  told  Miss  Carter  not  only  the  conver- 
sation which  she  and  Ruth  had  had  the  night 
before,  but  also  all  her  own  thoughts,  words 
and  feelings  during  the  last  few  weeks.  This 
idea,  unfounded  as  it  was,  was  in  no  way 
decreased  by  her  concluding  words. 

"Perhaps,"  the  teacher  continued,  "some  of 
you,  although  so  young,  may  yet  know  what 
it  is  to  be  laughed  at  for  coming  to  Sunday- 

*  2  Timothy  ii.  12. 
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school  and  to  church  and  for  reading  your 
Bibles  at  home.  Such  treatment  is  hard  to 
bear:  it  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  Satan 
tries  to  win  souls  to  himself,  for  he  knows  very 
well  that  many  whom  no  cruelty  could  compel 
to  deny  their  Saviour  have  yet  done  so  through 
fear  of  being  laughed  at.  Dear  children,  if 
ever  you  feel  tempted  to  do  so,  pray  earnestly 
to  God  to  enable  you,  by  the  help  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  to  withstand  the  temptation.  Eemem- 
ber  that  beautiful  verse  in  the  Eevelation 
which  says,  '  He  that  overcometh,  the  same 
shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment ;  and  I  will 
not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life, 
but  1  will  confess  his  name  before  my  Father 
and  before  his  angels.' 

Miss  Carter's  teachings  that  morning  proved 
during  the  week  a  great  comfort  and  support 
to  Euth.  They  were  also  not  without  some 
salutary  effect  upon  the  more  volatile  Fanny, 
who  loved  her  teacher  dearly  and  always  tried 
to  remember,  although  she  frequently  failed  to 
practise,  what  she  taught  her. 

"  I  am  so  glad,  Euth,"  she  said,  as  they  were 
going  home  one  night,  "  that  you  would  not 
listen  to  me  about  leaving  the  Sunday-school. 
I  think  I  should  grow  so  wicked  if  we  did." 

*  Revelation  iii.  5. 
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"Oh,  Fanny,  I  hope  not,"  said  Ruth. 

"  Well,  I  really  think  I  should;  for  yesterday, 
after  that  gentleman  was  gone  who  gave  us 
the  little  books,  and  Jane  Bell  began  to  make 
fun  of  him  and  to  read  her's  out  loud,  just  a? 
if  she  were  preaching  a  sermon,  I  felt  so  in- 
clined to  laugh;  and  I  should,  I  know,  if  you 
had  not  looked  at  me  and  made  me  remember 
what  Miss  Carter  said  on  Sunday." 

"  I  am  glad  you  did  not,"  said  Ruth, — "  though 
I  was  almost  afraid  you  would,  for  Jane  did 
make  such  ridiculous  faces ;  but  it  was  very 
wicked  in  her,  for  he  was  a  kind  old  gentleman." 

"Yes,  he  was,"  said  Fanny:  then  she  added, 
"1  mean  to  take  your  advice,  Ruth,  and  not 
have  any  more  to  say  to  those  girls.  It's  not 
worth  while  trying  to  keep  friends  with  them  : 
they  are  not  worth  it." 

"Unless  we  could  persuade  them  to  do  differ- 
ently," replied  Ruth;  "but  I  am  afraid  we  are 
too  young  for  that.  I  always  feel  afraid  to  say 
any  thing." 

Dear,  lowly-minded  Ruth  !  she  did  not  know 
that  the  silence  of  a  consistent  example  has 
often  reached  the  heart  which  the  most  elo- 
quent precept  has  failed  to  penetrate.  Fanny 
too,  on  her  part,  forgot  that  it  is  written,  "  Be 
not  high-mirded,  but  fear."* 

*  Romans  xi.  20. 
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CHAPTEE  Y. 

"  'Tis  religion  that  can  give 
Sweetest  pleasures  while  we  live  ; 
'Tis  religion  can  supply 
Solid  comfort  when  we  die." 

A  MONTH  later,  and  the  elbow-chair,  with  its 
patchwork  cover,  on  which  Mary  Butterfield 
usually  sat  to  work,  was  empty,  and  the  room 
had  a  cold,  comfortless  appearance ;  for  Mary 
was  in  bed  in  the  room  overhead,  and,  as  they 
were  obliged  to  have  a  fire  there,  they  did  not, 
on  account  of  the  expense,  have  one  down- 
stairs also.  Poor  Mary !  aching  limbs,  and 
weary  days  and  nights  rendered  sleepless  by 
acute  and  almost  incessant  pain,  were  now  her 
constant  portion.  She  could  not  well  be  left 
alone;  and  so,  work  having  just  then  become 
rather  slack  at  the  factory,  Ruth  remained  at 
home  to  take  care  of  and  to  nurse  her.  A  good 
nurse  was  Ruth.  Though  so  young,  she  did 
things  quite  as  well  as  many  twice  her  age, — 
indeed,  better,  her  mother  thought,  and  always 
frit  that  she  would  rather  have  Rivth  with  her 
than  any  one  else,  however  kind  they  might 
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be.  There  were,  she  said,  no  lumps  in  the 
gruel  which  Euth  made,  no  bits  of  burnt  bread 
floating  about  in  the  toast-and-water  which  she 
set  by  her  bedside;  and,  besides,  she  was  so  quiet 
and  gentle.  Yes,  there  was  no  one  to  her  like 
Euth.  The  doctor  came  every  two  or  three 
days,  and  Euth  often  thought  that  she  should 
like  to  ask  him  how  long  it  would  be  before 
her  mother  would  be  able  to  get  up  again  ;  but 
she  could  never  summon  courage  to  do  so,  for- 
she  was  of  a  timid  disposition,  and,  though  he 
spoke  very  kindly  to  her,  and  often  said,  when 
he  saw  how  nicely  she  attended  upon  her 
mother,  that  she  was  a  handy  little  body,  yet 
she  feared  that  he  might  think  it  too  great  a 
liberty  if  she  asked  him  questions.  As  the 
spring  advanced,  her  father  again  obtained 
employment ;  but  the  lesson  which  he  had  re- 
ceived proved  of  no  benefit  to  him,  and,  Euth's 
money  from  the  factory  and  her  mother's  earn- 
ings having  both  ceased,  their  circumstances 
were  no  better,  but,  indeed, — allowing  for  the 
extra  expenses  always  attendant  upon  illness, — 
rather  worse  than  before. 

Poor  Mary  Butterfield !  Few  who  passed  by 
her  neatly-swept  door,  or  entered  her  nicely- 
furnished  cottage,  with  the  scarlet  geraniums 
and  fuchsias  in  the  window,  and  saw  the  calm 
and  at  times  even  heavenly  expression  of  her 
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countenance  as  she  lay  upon  her  sick-bed,  kept 
so  neat  and  delicate  by  the  hand  of  Ruth, 
suspected  that  she  was  dying  as  much  from  a 
broken  heart  as  from  disease.  Yet  so  it  was. 
She  had  long  endured  from  her  husband  un- 
kindness  and  neglect,  which  the  world  knew 
not  of.  Incessant  labour  and  anxiety  of  mind 
had  by  degrees  undermined  a  constitution  not 
naturally  robust ;  and  so,  when  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  malady  from  which  she  now  suf- 
fered made  their  appearance,  there  was  every 
thing  to  encourage,  nothing  to  check  it.  Great 
quiet,  ease  of  mind,  plenty  of  air,  exercise  and 
good  nourishing  food, — these,  the  doctor  had 
said,  would  be  the  best  and  only  remedies;  but 
these  (none  knew  so  well  as  herself)  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  have.  Happy  was  it  for  her 
that  she  had  sought  the  Saviour  in  the  days  of 
her  health.  Her  trust  in  him  was  now  her 
greatest,  and,  excepting  the  affection  of  her 
children,  her  only,  solace.  The  Bible  was  her 
almost  constant  companion  •  and  when  she  felt 
too  ill  to  read  herself,  Ruth  read  to  her, — and, 
indeed,  often  at  other  times  when  she  could 
spare  half  an  hour;  for  the  mother  loved  to  hear 
the  gentle  voice  of  her  child,  and  Ruth  read 
very  sweetly. 

"Where    shall    I    read    to-night,    mother?" 
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said  she  one  evening,  as  she  sat  by  her  side 
with  the  open  Bible  on  her  knee. 

"  Eead  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  dear :  it 
always  comforts  me  to  hear  that." 

Euth  did  so.  "  Shall  I  read  the  next, 
mother?"  she  asked  as  she  finished. 

"  No,  dear:  that  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present :  it  is  a  sweet  Psalm,  and  it  will  com- 
fort me  to  think  over  it  as  I  lie  awake  at  night. 
And  now,  Euth,"  she  added,  UI  feel  rather 
stronger  this  evening.  Come  and  prop  me  up, 
and  then  put  out  the  candle  and  sit  down 
beside  me  :  the  fire  will  give  plenty  of  light. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little;  and  perhaps  I 
may  not  have  so  good  an  opportunity  again/' 

Euth  obeyed,  and  then,  kissing  her  mother, 
sat  down  by  her  side  and  took  one  of  her  thin — 
almost  transparent — hands  in  her  own. 

"  Euth,  my  darling,"  said  she,  "  do  not  be 
grieved  at  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you.  I 
think  it  is  right  that  we  should  talk  about  it  a 
little  before.  You  will  then  know  better  what 
to  do."  And  Euth  felt  that  she  clasped  her  hand 
very  tightly  as  she  uttere4  the  words.  "  I  do 
not  think  it  is  God's  will  that  I  should  live 
much  longer.  I  fear  that  you  and  dear  Fanny 
will  soon  be  without  a  mother." 

Euth  had  trembled  all  over  while  her  mother 
was  speaking.  She  now  uttered  a  cry  almost 
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of  agony,  and,  starting  to  her  feet,  threw  her 
arms  round  her  neck,  exclaiming,  passionately, 
"Mother!  dear,  dear  mother!  you  are  not  going 
to  die  :  you  will  not  die,  mother!  The  doctor 
never  said  so !"  And  she  kissed  her  mother 
again  and  again,  sobbing  as  though  her  heart 
would  break. 

Maiy  pressed  her  to  her  bosom,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  let  her  weep  on;  but,  seeing  that 
the  violence  of  her  agitation  increased  rather 
than  diminished,  she  at  length  said,  "Try  to 
calm  yourself,  my  child.  Do  not  weep  so.  Re- 
member that  whatever  God's  will  may  be;  it 
must  be  right :  whatever  he  does  is  done  in 
infinite  love.  If  he  so  loved  us  as  to  give  his 
Son  to  die  for  us,  ought  we  not  to  feel  that 
with  him  also  he  will  freely  give  us  all  things  ? 
If  in  his  wisdom  he  sees  fit  to  take  me  from 
you,  he  will  still  watch  over  you  himself:  you 
know  how  he  says  that  though  a  mother  may 
forget  her  child,  yet  he  will  never  forsake  those 
that  trust  in  him." 

Ruth  strove  to  control  her  emotion,  and  soon 
only  betrayed  it  by  an  occasional  sob. 

"When  I  am  gone,  dear  Ruth/'  continued 
her  mother,  "  you  will  have  no  one  to  lead  you 
and  to  guide  you  in  the  right  way.  Your  con- 
science and  your  Bible,  with  the  still  small  voice 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  your  heart, 
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• — these  will  be  your  only  teachers.  Will  you 
promise  me,  Ruth,  that  you  will — as  I  trust 
you  have  hitherto  done — earnestly  strive  to  be 
led  by  their  teachings  ?" 

"  I  will !  indeed  I  will !"  sobbed  Euth.  "  But, 
mother,  what  makes  you  think  that  you  shall  die  ? 
People  get  better  who  are  as  ill  as  you  are." 

The  mother  shook  her  head,  but  there  was 
no  despair  in  her  countenance,  as  she  replied, 
"  ]STo,  dear,  not  with  my  complaint.  I  acknow- 
ledge, Ruth,  that  it  was  hard  for  me  to  believe 
this  at  first.  For  some  days  I  felt  so  much 
better  than  on  others  that  at  times  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  I  should  get  well  again  ;  but  now 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  never  be.  And  I  am  not 
afraid  of  death.  I  have  never  been  since  I  have 
been  enabled,  by  God's  mercy,  to  throw  myself 
entirely  upon  the  merits  of  my  blessed  Saviour, 
feeling  that  he  has  borne  my  sins  for  me,  know- 
ing that  he  was  wounded  for  my  transgressions 
and  that  by  his  stripes  I  am  healed.  It  is  only 
for  you,  Ruth,  and  for  dear  Fanny,  that  I  would 
wish,  if  it  were  his  will,  to  live  a  few  years 
longer.  I  did  not  always  feel  so.  At  first 
when  I  began  to  see  that  I  was  really  drawing 
near  to  it,  death  did  appear  very  awful  and 
solemn  indeed :  it  seemed,  too,  so  hard  to  have 
to  leave  you,  Ruth,  who  have  always  been  such 
n  connfort  to  me  and  dear  Fanny  and  your 
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father;  but,  I  thank  God,  the  sting  of  death 
is  now  taken  away,  and  with  it  this  feeling 
too.  I  prayed  very  earnestly  that  it  might 
be ;  and  God  has  at  length  comforted  me,  by 
making  me  quite  contented  to  leave  you 'all 
(dearly  as  I  love  you)  in  his  hands.  Yes,  dear 
Ruth,  thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the 
victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Either  her  words,  or  the  calm  manner  in 
which  her  mother  spoke,  seemed  to  have  a 
soothing  effect  upon  Ruth;  for  she  gradually 
left  off  weeping,  and,  bending  her  head  down 
upon  her  bosom,  listened  quietly  as  to  soft  and 
gentle  music. 

"Ruth,"  the  mother  went  on,  "you  will  have 
much  to  do,  and  perhaps  much  to  bear,  when  I 
am  gone;  but  you  must  not  try  either  to  do  or 
to  bear  alone :  you  must,  as  I  have  feebly  en- 
deavoured to  do,  cast  all  your  care  upon  One 
who  careth  for  you,  even  upon  that  dear  and 
gentle  Saviour  who,  having  been  once  tempted 
like  as  we  a.re,  knows  how  to  succour  us  when 
we  are  tempted.  You  understand  me,  Ruth  ?" 

"Yes,  dear  mother:  you  mean  that  if  ever  I 
am  in  any  trouble  or  difficulty,  and  do  not 
know  what  is  ri^ht  to  do  or  how  to  get  over 

O  O 

it,  I  am  to  pray  and  to  ask  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  help  me." 

"  Yes,  my  love;  and  if  you  make  a  practice 
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of  this,  and  do  it  with  your  whole  heart,  you 
will  never  go  very  far  wrong ;  nor  need  you 
ever  be  afraid  to  do  it,  or  think  your  affairs  are 
too  insignificant  for  God  to  regard.  It  is  not 
so,  Ruth  :  He  who  feeds  the  young  ravens  does 
not  think  it  too  much  trouble  to  care  for  his 
own  children,  however  poor  and  lonely  they 
may  be, — though  our  want  of  faith  sometimes 
tempts  us  to  think  so.  Oh,  Ruth,  it  is  a  de- 
lightful thing  when  we  can  leave  off  caring  for 
ourselves  and  can  cast  all  our  care  upon  God, 
not  only  knowing,  but  believing  and  feeling,  that 
he  cares  for  us.  At  one  time  I  could  not  do 
this;  but  I  think  I  can  now.  I  think  I  can 
venture  to  say  that  I  know  that  all  things  have 
worked  and  are  still  working  together  for  ray 
good,  and  that,  though  I  know  not  now  the 
reasons  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  me,  yet  I  shall 
know  hereafter,  and  be  able  through  all  eternity 
to  praise  him  for  his  goodness  and  his  love." 

Ruth  did  not  reply  :  she  could  not;  but  every 
word  sank  deep  into  her  heart  and  remained 
indelibly  engraven  there.  After  a  pause,  her 
mother  went  on  : — 

"  And  now,  dear  Ruth,  there  are  one  or  two 
little  things  which  1  wish  to  speak  to  you 
about.  You  will  not,  of  course,  be  able  to  go  to 
the  factory  again  ;  but  1  am  afraid  that  perhaps 
your — that  perhaps  Fanny,  as  she  now  earns 
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such  good  wages,  will  have  to  remain  there,  at 
least  until  she  is  old  enough  to  go  to  service. 
You  are  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  older  than  she 
is, — perhaps  more  than  that  in  many  things  : 
so  you  must  watch  over  her  and  constantly  try 
to  keep  her  in  the  right  path.  Although  she  is 
thoughtless,  she  has  never  been  disobedient  to 
me;  and  perhaps,  if  you  see  her  getting  fond  of 
dress,  or  too  intimate  with  some  of  the  girls  of 
whom  I  do  not  approve,  it  might  sometimes  do 
her  good  to  remind  her  of  what  1  should  have 
liked.  I  shall  talk  to  her  myself  about  these 
things;  and  I  think — indeed,  I  hope — she  will 
continue  to  do  right.  On  no  account  let  her  omit 
going  to  the  Sunday-school,  although  you  will 
not  be  able  to  attend  yourself.  But  you  will  go 
to  church,  Ruth  :  you  will  promise  me  never  to 
forget,  whatever  temptations  may  be  in  your 
path,  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day." 

11  Oh;  mother,  1  will  never  forget  one  word 
that  you  say  :  indeed  I  will  not." 

There  was  another  pause  for  a  minute  or  two, 
during  which  Mary  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  appeared  to  be  inwardly  praying. 
At  length  she  removed  them,  and  her  large, 
dark  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  She  pressed 
Ruth  more  closely  to  her,  and  then,  as  if  by  a 
strong  effort,  (for  she  hesitated  several  times,) 
said,  "  Ruth,  my  child,  there  is  one  more  subject 
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upon  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words. 
Your  dear  father,  Ruth, — you  will  try  all  you 
can  to  make  his  home  comfortable  and  pleasant 
to  him;  and,  if  he  is  a  little  sharp  to  you  some- 
times, you  must  remember  that  it  is  his  way, 
and  try  to  bear  it  patiently.  And,  dear  Ruth,  pra;y 
for  him:  pray  for  him  very  often;  and  if  he  still 

— if  he  seems — I  mean,  if "  and  she  paused 

and  hesitated — "  I  mean,  you  must  not  venture 
to  say  much  to  him,  only  perhaps  now  and  then 
vou  mio-ht  remind  him  of  me,  and  how — how 

v  O 

I  loved  him,  yes,  to  the  very — last,"  she  was 
going  to  add,  but  she  could  not;  and,  clasping 
her  arms  round  Ruth,  she  wept  long  and 
silently  upon  the  bosom  of  her  child. 

Ruth  did  not  speak  nor  move  :  she  felt  that 
those  tears  of  her  mother's  were  too  sacred  to 
be  intruded  upon. 

At  length  she  gradually  became  calm,  and, 
kissing  Ruth,  said,  "  Ruth,  you  have  always 
been  a  good  child,  a  sweet  comfort  to  me.  I  do 
not  know  what  1  should  have  done  if  God  had 
not  given  you  to  me.  I  sometimes  wish  that  I 
could  take  you  with  me;  but  I  know  this  is 
wicked;  and  there  will  come  a  time  when  we 
shall  meet  never  to  part  again,  and  shall  always 
be  together;  and  dear  little  Willy,  and  Fanny, 
and — and  you  will  pray  very  often,  Ruth,  that 
we  may  all  meet  again  in  heaven." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

" Blessed  .are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  hence- 
forth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labours." — REVELATION  xiv.  13. 

"  The  holy  dead, — why  weep  ye  so 

Above  yon  sable  bier? 
Thrice  blessed,  they  have  done  with  woe : 
The  living  claim  the  tear." 

CALMLY  and  peacefully  as  the  flowers  close  at 
iventide  did  the  gentle  spirit  of  Mary  Butter- 
Aeld  fall  asleep  in  Jesus.  No  dark  shadows  of 
fear  or  distrust  gathered  round  her  dying  pil- 
low, but  even  to  her  last  moments  the  bright 
stars  of  faith  and  hope  shed  over  her  a  soft  and 
beautiful  lustre,  imparting  their  sweet  in- 
fluences not  only  to  her  own  spirit,  but  likewise 
implanting,  for  the  time  at  least,  better  desires 
in  the  hardened  heart  of  her  husband,  and  light- 
ing up  the  souls  of  her  children  with  good  and 
holy  resolutions,  which  in  the  latter  case 
speedily  produced  abundant  and  beautiful  fruit, 
and  in  the  former  caused  a  good  result,  though 
not  until  after  many  days. 

It  was  on  the  second  Sunday  evening  after 
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her  funeral  that  the  two  sisters  sat  together 
talking.  It  was  quite  dark ;  but  they  had  for- 
gotten that,  and  the  fire  gave  just  sufficient 
light  to  show  the  traces  of  tears  on  the  face  of 
both.  Their  father  had  gone  to  church,  and 
they  were  keeping  house. 

"  Euth/'  said  Fanny,  "  do  you  think  father 
will  always  go  to  church  now  ?" 

"I  hope  so,"  replied  Euth.  "I  know  dear 
mother  asked  him;  and  I  think  he  will." 

"I  wonder  what  made  him  leave  off  going?" 
said  Fanny.  "  He  used  to  go,  Euth,  didn't  he, 
when  you  were  a  little  girl  ?  I  think  I  can 
just  remember  it." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Euth :  "  that  was  when  we 
lived  at  West  End;  and  he  used  to  carry  me 
sometimes,  because  it  was  so  far  to  walk." 

Neither  spoke  again  for  a  minute  or  two : 
then  Fanny  said,  "Father  has  been  kinder  this 
week  :  don't  you  think  he  has,  Euth  ?" 

"Yes,  a  great  deal,"  said  Euth.  "But  oh, 
Fanny,  it's  nothing  like  mother.  What  shall 
we  do  without  her?"  They  both  wept. 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  can't  believe 
she  is  dead.  I  feel  as  if  it  could  not  be  true 
that  we  shall  never  see  her  again." 

O 

"We  shall  see  her  again  some  day,"  said 
Euth, — "in  another  world;  but  it  seems  a  long 

5* 
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time  for  us  to  wait  till  we  grow  up  and  then 
get  old  and  die." 

"Mother  wasn't   old,"  said  Fanny. 

"  No :  she  was  only  thirty-six.  Yet  that  seems 
a  great  deal  older  than  we  are,  Fanny;  and 
perhaps  we  may  not  die  so  soon  as  that.'7 

"  No,"  replied  Fanny, — and  added,  "  But, 
Ruth,  I  don't  think  1  should  like  to  die  just  yet." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should,  either,"  said  Euth, — 
"  only  to  see  mother.  But  it's  of  no  use,  Fanny: 
I  think  we  ouo-ht  not  to  talk  so.  I  remember 

o 

mother  said  once  we  ought  to  be  glad  to  live 
as  long  as  God  pleases  to  let  us/' 

"  Shall  you  not  come  back  to  the  factory 
again,  Ruth  ?"  said  Fanny. 

"  No,"  replied  Ruth:  "how  could  1?  You 
know  there  would  be  nobody  to  cook  father's 
dinner  and  to  clean  the  house  and  to  wash 
and  mend  the  things." 

"It  seems  a  pity,"  said  Fanny.  "See  what 
a  deal  of  money  you  would  get.  Father  said 
the  other  day  that  I  was  to  have  some  of  mine 
saved  for  clothes;  but  never  mind,  Ruth:  we 
will  share  it  together.  I  think  that  would  be 
->nly  fair,  as  you  have  to  stay  at  home  to  take 
care  of  the  house." 

"Thank  you,  dear  Fanny,"  said  Ruth:  "it 
is  very  kind  in  you  to  say  so ;  but  I  do  not 
care  about  the  money,  and  poor  mother  nevei 
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liked  our  going  to  the  factory.  You  don't  want 
to  stay,  Fanny,  do  you  ?  At  least,  you  will  not 
after  you  are  old  enough  to  get  some  other 
place  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  dare  say  I  shall  not,"  replied 
Fanny,  "  But  I  like  going  better  than  I  did  : 
the  girls  are  a  great  deal  kinder  than  they 
were, — Alice  Greenly  especially.  She  never 
laughs  at  me  now." 

"But,  Fanny  dear,"  said  Euth,  "don't  get 
intimate  with  Alice.  You  know  what  mother 
said  about  her." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Fanny,  confidently :  "  I  don't 
mean  to  get  intimate  with  her.  But  indeed, 
Euth,  I  don't  think  Alice  means  to  be  ill- 
natured,  after  all.  I  told  her  the  other  day 
that  she  needn't  laugh  at  me  for  going  to 
school  and  to  church,  for  I  meant  to  go  all  the 
same ;  and  she  said  she  did  not  want  to  laugh 
at  me  any  more;  she  had  only  done  it  in  fun, 
and  she  knew  it  was  right  to  go." 

"  Well,  Fanny,  I  am  sure  I  don't  wish  to  say 
that  Alice  is  worse  than  she  is :  only  you  know 
what  stories  she  tells  and  what  bad  words  she 
uses  sometimes." 

11  Yes,  I  know  all  that,  and  of  course  I  don't 
mean  to  get  intimate  with  her.  You  need  not 
be  so  frightened,  Euth :  I'll  never  forget  what 
mother  said." 
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So  Fanny  thought ;  and  at  the  moment  she 
was  perfectly  sincere,  and  nothing  seemed 
easier  to  her  than  to  keep  her  resolution.  But 
a  self-confident  spirit  was  her  bane,  and  we 
shall  hereafter  see  how  great  need  she  had  of 
the  scriptural  admonition,  "  Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 
What  she  had  said  of  Alice  Greenly  was  quite 
true.  The  fact  was,  Alice  saw  that  Fanny  had 
made  up  her  mind  not  to  be  laughed  or  teased 
out  of  any  thing :  she  therefore  determined  to 
adopt  another  course ;  for  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  she  was  one  of  those  people  who,  not 
content  with  going  wrong  themselves,  delight 
in  making  others  do  so  likewise.  Now,  there- 
fore, instead  of  taunting  and  jeering  at  her, 
ahe  began  to  be  very  kind  to  her,  and  when 
her  mother  died  was  loud  in  expressing  her 
sympathy,  and  even  went  so  far — although  she 
was  two  or  three  years  older  than  Fanny — as  to 
ask  her  to  forgive  her  for  having  once  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  her  mother,  declaring  that 
she  was  now  very  sorry  for  it.  This  behaviour 
quite  won  Fanny's  heart,  for  she  was,  as  we 
have  remarked,  of  a  very  open  disposition,  and 
could  not  suspect  Alice  of  such  deceit  as  not 
being  perfectly  sincere  in  what  she  said;  and 
so  the  two  girls  grew  more  and  more  friendly 
every  day. 
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In  the  mean  while,  Ruth  went  steadily  on, 
heartily  endeavouring  to  do  her  duty  in  the 
position  in  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  place 
her.  When  her  mother  died,  her  father  bought 
mourning  for  her  and  Fanny,  kept  away  from  his 
bad  companions,  went  to  church,  began  to  read 
the  Bible  on  Sundays  and  occasionally  on  week- 
day evenings  to  look  into  the  tracts  left  at  his 
cottage.  But  all  this  was  but  outside  reform,  the 
polishing  of  the  shell  while  the  kernel  remained 
rotten  as  ever ;  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  began 
by  degrees  to  relapse  into  his  old  habits.  Her 
mother  had  not  been  dead  two  months  before 
Ruth  found,  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts  to 
make  his  home  comfortable  and  his  fireside 
cheerful,  that  he  stayed  out  later  and  later 
every  evening ;  and  when  Saturday  night  came 
the  money  he  gave  her  was  even  less  than  it 
had  been  in  her  mother's  lifetime.  All  her 
economy  failed  to  enable  her  to  pay  for  every 
thing  out  of  the  few  shillings  which  he  brought 
home,  for  he  was  so  selfish  that  he  always  ex- 
pected her  to  provide  something  nice  for  him  ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Fanny's  money  from 
the  factory  the  poor  girls  would  sometimes 
have  absolutely  wanted  food :  as  it  was,  they 
often  knew  what  it  was  to  go  with  but  a  scanty 
portion. 

In   this   way  the    time  passed    on.     Fanny, 
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whose  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  mother  had 
at  first  been  excessive,  soon  recovered  her 
wonted  vivacity;  but  Ruth's  sorrow  was  far 
deeper,  and  many  silent  tears  which  fell  from 
her  eyes  as  she  was  engaged  in  her  common 
and  daily  avocations  bore  witness  to  the  silent 
but  not  bitter  grief  which  lay  cradled  in  her 
heart,  and  showed  that  her  mother's  memory 
was  still  cherished  by  her  as  the  dearest  of 
earthly  recollections.  Fanny's  labours  at  the 
factory  were  now  regarded  by  their  father  as  a 
settled  thing;  and  she  herself  seemed  to  have 
no  desire  to  leave  it.  Euth  felt  very  sorry  for 
this;  for  she  remembered  her  mother's  oft-re- 
peated desire  that  she  should  not  remain  there. 
Neither  did  she  forget  her  injunction  to  watch 
over  her  sister.  But,  as  she  saw  no  outward 
alteration  in  her  behaviour,  she  hoped  that  all 
was  right, — especially  as  Fanny  now  seldom 
mentioned  either  Alice  Greenly  or  any  of  the 
other  girls  whose  example  her  mother  had 
feared.  Euth  did  not  know  that  at  that  very 
time  Alice  was  slowly  but  surely  undermining 
Fanny's  principles,  leading  her  by  specious 
arguments  to  believe  that  right  was  wrong, 
and  wrong  right,  and  so  enticing  her  to  taste 
of  forbidden  fruit,  which  would  hereafter  prove 
to  both  bitter, — to  one  fatal. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

"Still  tie  wrong  way  will  seem  pleasant, 

Still  the  right  way  will  seem  hard  ; 
All  our  life  we  shall  be  tempted  : 
We  must  ever  be  on  guard." 

IT  was  one  bright  day  in  August,  and  at 
noon  the  usual  crowd  of  girls  turned  out  of  the 
envelope-factory.  The  greater  number  set  off 
quickly  to  their  homes;  but  two  lingered  behind 
and  remained  talking  together  at  the  gate  for 
some  four  or  five  minutes.  They  were  both  of 
them,  but  especially  the  younger,  pretty-look- 
ing. As  the  reader  may  probably  have  surmised, 
they  were  Alice  Greenly  and  Fanny  Butterfield. 
Fanny  was  speaking. 

"No,  Alice/'  said  she:  "I  think  I  had  better 
not.  Euth  would  not  like  it.  Besides,  I  know 
it  is  not  right." 

"There  is  no  reason  why  Euth  should  know 
any  thing  about  it,"  replied  Alice.  "  unless 
you  choose  to  tell  her.  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
be  under  anybody  as  you  are  under  her,  and 
she  not  a  year  and  a  half  older  than  you !  As 
to  being  wrong,  you  don't  seem  to  know  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong.  What  can 
be  wrong,  I  should  like  to  know,  in  going  for  a 
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little  walk  in  the  evening?  We  should  be  back 
before  Ruth,  for  she  is  gone  out." 

"Yes,  but  then  she  is  gone  to  see  Aunt 
Fanny,  who  is  ill :  she  was  obliged  to  go." 

"  Well,  just  as  you  please,"  said  Alice,  care- 
lessly. "  I  dare  say  I  can  get  some  one  else*  to 
go  with  me.  I  only  asked  you  out  of  kindness, 
because  I  know  you  scarcely  ever  get  out  for  a 
little  fresh  air,  and  I  thought  you  did  not  seem 
well  with  sitting  so  much."  And  she  turned 
away  with  a  half-offended  air. 

"  Stop,  Alice,"  said  Fanny,  seizing  her  compa- 
nion's arm.  •"  I  know  you  did  it  out  of  kindness.  I 
will  go  this  on,ce,  if  you  are  quite  sure  that  we  shall 
be  back  by  eight  o'clock:  Ruth  will  be  home  then." 

"  Yery  well :  then  you  will  meet  me  at  the  cor- 
ner. We  shall  be  sure  to  be  back  before  eight." 
And  so  they  parted ;  and  Fanny,  with  an  uncom- 
fortable weight  on  her  heart,  ran  home  and  ate  a 
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rather  nice  apple-dumpling  which  the  thoughtful 
care  of  Ruth  had  provided  for  her  dinner  and  left 
over  the  fire  when  she  set  out  to  see  her  sick  aunt. 
Every  year  at  this  time  some  races  were  held 
at  a  village  about  two  miles  from  Springfield. 
They  commenced  on  that  day;  and  Alice  wished 
to  persuade  Fanny  to  walk  with  her  in  the  even- 
ing to  see  the  race-course  and  those  of  the  com- 
pany who  might  still  remain.  Fanny,  as  we 
have  seen,  hesitated.  Her  mother's  dying  coun- 
sels came  across  her  mind,  and  she  well  remem- 
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bered  the  objection  she  had  ever  had  to  the 
races,  which  were  always  considered  to  be  the 
resort  of  many  persons  of  very  questionable 
character.  Yes,  she  hesitated  when  she  ought 
to  have  decided,  and,  as  usually  happens  when 
this  is  the  case,  at  length  yielded.  But  this 
was  not  all:  one  wilful  deviation,  however  seem- 
ingly slight,  from  the  path  of  duty,  frequently 
leads  to  others;  and  when  the  third  day  of  the 
races  came,  distinguished,  as  it  always  was,  by 
an  assemblage  of  persons  of  the  lowest  charac- 
ter, she  once  more  listened  to  Alice's  tempting- 
voice,  and  again  went  with  her  to  the  race- 
course. Euth  was  again  on  a  visit  to  her  sick 
aunt;  and,  as  Alice  promised,  as  before,  to  re- 
turn at  half-past  seven,  she  could  not,  she  said 
to  herself,  see  any  harm  in  going. 

When,  however,  that  time  came,  Alice  posi- 
tively refused  to  return,  saying  that,  as  dancing 
would  soon  commence,  she  intended  to  remain 
a  little  longer,  and  that  unless  Fanny  were  a 
simpleton  she  would  do  the  same.  But  Fanny 
still  retained  sufficient  sense  of  her  duty  to 
enable  her  to  resist  this,  and  as  soon  as  she 
found  that  Alice  was  positive  and  only  laughed 
at  her  scruples  she  immediately  set  off  homo 
alone.  "When  she  arrived  there,  she  found,  to 
her  great  relief,  that  Ruth  had  not  yet  returned. 
Before  she  arrived,  Fanny  had  time  to  reflect 
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upon  her  past  conduct,  and  heartily  wished  that 
she  had  never  known  Alice,  and  still  more  that 
she  had  never  listened  to  her.  She  felt  half 
inclined  to  confess  all  to  Euth,  to  tell  her  how 
Alice  had  enticed  her  into  doing  what  she  knew 
to  be  wrong,  and  to  ask  her  how  she  could 
avoid  having  any  more  to  do  with  her  for 
the  future.  "But  then,"  she  thought  again, 
"there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  tell  Euth. 
She  cannot  recall  the  past;  and,  besides,  I  have 
not  done  any  thing  so  very  wrong.  If  I  had 
stayed  to  dance  it  would  have  been  different. 
No,  I  shall  not  tell  Ruth:  there  is  no  occasion 
for  it.  But  I  shall  have  no  more  to  do  with 
Alice:  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  that." 

The  truth  was,  Fanny  was  ashamed  that  Euth 
should  know  how  weak  she  was  and  how  in- 
timate she  had  become  with  Alice.  Ah  !  it  is 
a  bad  sign  when  we  are  ashamed  that  a  fellow- 
creature  should  see  and  know 'our  actions  and 
yet  not  be  ashamed  of  performing  them  in  the 
sight  of  a  just  and  holy  God. 

A  few  mornings  after,  Euth  was  busy  with 
her  household  work, — too  busy,  in  fact,  to  notice 
any  thing  else,  even  the  clear  and  beautiful 
strain  which  her  canary  was  pouring  into  her 
ear  from  his  usual  place  outside  the  front-door. 
Presently  she  heard  him  give  the  peculiar  chirp 
of  disapproval  with  which  he  always  saluted 
strangers,  and,  turning  round,  saw  a  lady  stand- 
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ing  at  the  open  door.  Supposing  that  she  had 
not  heard  her  knock,  Euth  stepped  forward 
and  curtsied  to  her. 

"  I  was  listening  for  a  moment  to  your  bird," 
said  the  lady  :  "  he  has  quite  the  nightingale's 
note.  I  heard  him  down  at  the  other  end  of 
the  cottages." 

"  Yes,  ma'am/'  replied  Euth:  "he  sings  very 
loud." 

"  You  have  also  some  beautiful  flowers  in 
your  window,"  continued  the  stranger.  "  Did 
you  raise  that  fuchsia  yourself  ?  I  never  saw 
a  finer  one." 

"  Yes,  ma'am/'  answered  Euth  -:  "  it  was  but 
a  little  slip  two  years  ago.  Will  you  not  walk 
in  and  look  at  it?" 

The  lady  did  so,  and  in  the  mean  time  en- 
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tered  into  conversation  with  Euth. 

"  It  seems  to  me  a  great  pity,"  said  she, 
"that  you  do  not  go  out  to  service.  You  are 
old  enough.  Should  you  not  like  to  do  so?" 

"If  my  father  could  spare  me,  ma'am,  I 
should,"  replied  Euth;  "but  he  cannot.  I  have 
to  do  all  the  work,  for  we  have  no  mother," 
he  added,  in  a  lower  tone. 

"Has  she  been  dead  Ions;?" 

O 

"Eather  more  than  five  months,  ma'am/' 
replied  Euth;  but  she  said  no  more. 

"Well,  you  keep  your  cottage  in  very  nice 
order.  Have  you  any  brothers  and  sisters  ?" 
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"I  have  one  sister,  ma'am  :  she  works  at  the 
factory." 

"  At  the  factory  !  Dear  me  !  what  a  pity  ! 
Why  does  she  not  go  to  service  ?  It  would  be 
much  better  for  her/' 

"Yes,  ma'am,  it  would,"  said  Euth;  "and 
our  poor  mother  always  wished  her  to  go  to 
service  when  she  was  old  enough;  but  she  will 
not  be  thirteen  until  October." 

"  Thirteen,"  repeated  the  lady.  "  Can  she  do 
plain  work  at  all  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  pretty  well :  we  both  learned 
plain  work  at  school,  and  mother  used  to  teach 
us  at  home  too.  Fanny  knows  how  to  do  things 
about  the  house  as  well,  ma'am." 

"Well,"  said  the  lady,  "if  I  should  hear  of 
any  one  who  wants  such  a  girl  I  will  remember 
her.  I  hope  she  is  steady  and  well-behaved.  I 
have  heard  some  of  the  factory-girls  spoken  of 
as  very  bold  and  rude." 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  I  assure  you  Fanny  is  not 
that,"  said  Euth,  earnestly :  "  she  is  very 
steady,  and  very  good-tempered.  She  is  tall 
too,  ma'arn,  and  strong  of  her  age." 

"  Those  are  certainly  very  desirable  qualities, 
all  of  them,"  replied  the  visitor,  smiling,  as  she 
turned  around  to  go  out.  "Good-morning," 
ehe  added.  "  I  am  Mrs.  Poynter,  of  Grove  Hill: 
so,  if  I  should  hear  of  any  thing  and  send  for 
you,  you  will  know  where  to  come." 
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Mrs.  Poynter  had  only  resided  in  Springfield 
for  the  last  six  months ;  and  Ruth,  though  she 
had  never  seen  her  before,  had  often  heard  her 
spoken  of  as  a  very  good  and  charitable  lady. 
She  therefore  felt  not  a  little  thankful  for  the 
kind  interest  which  she  had  expressed  towards 
them,  and,  as  soon  as  Fanny  came  in,  related 
to  her  the  whole  conversation,  word  for  word. 
To  her  surprise,  (for,  as  we  have  remarked, 
Fanny  had  hitherto  seemed  well  contented  with 
the  factory,)  she  seemed  much  pleased  at  the 
idea  of  having  a  place.  She  was,  she  said, 
"quite  tired  of  envelope-making,  and  would 
much  rather  go  to  service."  Whether  she  had 
kept  to  her  resolution  of  having  nothing  more 
to  do  with  Alice  I  do  not  know. 

About  a  week  after,  as  the  two  sisters  were 
sitting  together  at  tea,  there  came  a  servant 
from  Mrs.  Poynter's  to  say  that  they  were  to  go 
up  to  that  lady's  house  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Ruth's  surmise  that  it  was  something 
about  a  place  for  Fanny  proved  correct;  for  it 
turned  out  that  Mrs.  Poynter  herself  wanted 
a  young  girl  of  Fanny's  age  in  her  nursery,  in 
addition  to  the  two  nurses  she  already  kept. 
Her  appearance  and  manners,  as  well  as  her 
lively,  good-tempered  look  and  her  alleged 
fondness  for  children,  went  a  great  way  in  her 
favour;  and  although,  as  Mrs.  Poynter  said, 
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she  had  never  before  taken  a  girl  from  the  fac- 
tory, she  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  neatness 
and  tidiness  of  their  home,  and  had,  moreover, 
heard  so  excellent  a  character  of  their  departed 
mother,  that  she  determined  to  set  her  general 
objections  to  factory-girls  aside  and  take  Fanny 
into  her  service.  Before  she  regularly  engaged 
her,  Fanny  was  to  come  for  a  month  upon  trial. 
We  pass  over  the  necessary  preparations  for 
her  going,  as  well  as  the  first  three  weeks  of  her 
residence  in  her  new  home.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  we  enter  the  drawing-room  at  Grove  Hill. 
Mrs.  Poynter  herself  is  there,  also  another  lady 
whom  we  have  not  seen  before  :  she  is  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Povnter's  and  resides  in  the  village  of 
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L ,  the  same  in  which  the  races  were  held. 

"  Who  is  that  young  girl  whom  you  have 
in  the  nursery  no w,  sister?"  said  she.  "You 
have  not  had  her  long,  have  you  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Poynter, — "only  three 
weeks;  and  I  think  she  will  do  very  well.  The 
children  are  all  wonderfully  fond  of  her.  I 
took  her  from  the  factory." 

"From  the  factory?"  rejoined  the  other  lady. 
"  Then  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  felt  sure  that  she 
was  the  same  girl  whom  I  saw  at  the  races  five 
or  six  weeks  ago.  How  could  you  think  of 
taking  a  factory-girl,  Emily  ?" 

"I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing,"  re 
plied  Mrs.  Poynter,  "  to  get  her  away  from  it. 
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But  what  do  you  mean  about  seeing  her  at  the 
races  ?  You  must  be  mistaken,  for  I  assure 
you  she  is  a  very  steady  girl  indeed  ;  so  is  her 
sister;  and  I  have  heard  a  most  excellent  cha- 
racter of  their  mother,  who  has  been  dead  six 
or  eight  months.  Besides,  you  did  not  go  to  the 
races,  Louisa  ?" 

11  No,"  replied  her  sister:  "I  should  think 
not.  But,  if  you  remember,  we  drove  over 
here  on  Thursday,  the  last  race-day.  As  we 
went  back,  something  broke  in  the  harness  of 
one  of  the  horses  just  as  we  came  opposite 
the  race-course.  We  were  obliged  to  stop ;  and 
I  saw  a  group  of  girls  standing  talking  to- 
gether outside  one  of  the  dancing-booths.  I 
should  not  have  noticed  them  so  particularly 
if  one  had  not  been  a  girl  from  the  factory 
whom  I  had  tried  as  housemaid  but  was 
obliged  to  send  her  away  again.  This  girl  of 
your's  was  there  too;  I  recollect  remarking  at 
the  time  to  Miss  Graham,  who  was  with  me, 
what  a  pretty  face  she  had.  I  am  sure  I  am 
not  mistaken  •  for  you  know  I  never  forget  a 
face  which  I  have  once  seen,  and  her's  is  by  no 
means  a  common  cast  of  countenance." 

Mrs.  Poynter  listened  to  this  account  with 
considerable  surprise  and  with  no  little  vexa- 
tion. ""Well,"  said  she,  ringing  the  bell,  "I 
shall  inquire  into  this.  She  assured  me  that 
she  never  associated  with  any  of  those 
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girls.  But  how  one  may  be  deceived  !  Cer- 
tainly, if  it  be  as  you  suppose,  she  is  no  fit  com- 
panion for  my  children  :  she  may  teach  them  all 
sorts  of  bad  things :  so  I  shall  dismiss  her  at  once.'' 
On  being  questioned,  Fanny  coloured,  hesi- 
tated, and,  seeing  how  displeased  her  mistress 
appeared,  made  an  awkward  attempt  to  deny  the 
charge ;  but  this  was  useless,  and  she  at  length 
confessed  that  she  had  walked  as  far  as  the 
race-course  with  Alice  Greenly,  but  denied 
having  entered  either  of  the  dancing-booths. 

o  o 

"  Greenly  !"  said  Mrs.  Poynter' s  sister.  "  Do 
you  know  Mary  Greenly?" 

"  Only  a  little,  ma'am,"  replied  Fanny.  "  She 
has  not  worked  at  the  factory  for  some  time." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  know  much  good  of 
her,"  replied  the  lady,  glancing  significantly  at 
Mrs.  Poynter,  who  thereupon  told  Fanny  that 
she  might  leave  the  room.  She  then  informed 
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her  sister  that  Mary  Greenly  was  the  young 
person  whom  she  had  mentioned  to  her  just 
before,  whom  she  had  dismissed  for  pilfering, 
and  had  since  learned  that  the  whole  family 
bore  a  bad  character  and  were  looked  upon  as 
a  disreputable  set  of  people.  "  They  do  not 
belong  to  this  parish,"  she  added,  "  but  came 
here,  I  understand,  from  the  town  at  the  time 
the  factory  was  opened." 

Mrs.  Poynter  took  alarm  at  this.  "It  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  connections  the  girl  may 
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have,"  said  she,  "and  of  course  I  as  yet  know 
very  little  of  the  people  about  here ;  but,  as  she 
is  so  much  with  the  children,  I  think  the  best 
plan  will  be  to  send  her  away  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  amiss  in 
her  behaviour;  but  if  she  is  intimate  with  such 
a  family  as  that  and  goes  to  such  places,  I  am 
afraid  she  cannot  be  quite  so  steady  as  I  sup- 
posed. At  all  events,  I  shall  dismiss  her." 

And  this  she  did;  and,  though  she  said  very 
little  to  her,  beyond  telling  her  in  general  terms 
that  she  did  not  exactly  suit  her,  and  advising 
her  in  future  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  her 
associates,  Fanny  knew  very  well  the  real  cause 
of  her  dismissal,  and  felt  deeply  vexed  and 
mortified.  But  she  took  great  care  to  conceal 
all  this  from  Ruth.  "It  is  of  no  use  to  make 
matters  worse  than  they  are,"  said  she  to  her- 
self: "it  would  only  vex  Ruth  if  she  knew 
about  it."  She  told  Ruth  that  Mrs.  Poynter 
found  much  fault  with  her  needle-work,  and 
said  that  she  expected  she  would  have  been 
able  to  help  make  the  children's  clothes.  Ruth 
thought  this  veiy  odd;  and,  though  she  did  not 
at  all  suspect  Fanny  of  concealing  the  truth, 
she  could  not  help  feeling  much  disappointed, 
for  the  neighbours  had  said  that  going  to  Grove 
Hill  would  be  "the  making"  of  Fanny,  and 
now  the  bright  prospect  had  come  to  nothing 
and  she  must  go  back  again  to  the  factory. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

"  Though  to  speak  thou  be  not  able, 

Always  pray,  and  never  rest : 
Prayer's  a  weapon  for  the  feeble; 
Weakest  souls  can  wield  it  best. 

"  Ever  on  thy  Saviour  calling, 

Make  thy  worst  condition  known  : 
He  shall  hold  thee  up  when  falling, 
He  shall  lift  thee  up  when  down." 

.RUTH  had  been  very  busy  all  day.  She  had 
been  washing;  and  that  is  hard  work  for  a 
young  girl  not  quite  fifteen.  Her  back  and 
limbs  ached  sadly, — to  say  nothing  of  her  hands, 
from  which  she  had  in  many  places  rubbed  the 
skin.  She  had  finished,  however,  and  was 
seated  to  rest  a  little,  just  for  five  minutes,  be- 
fore she  began  to  fold,  when  her  father  came 
in.  He  seldom  came  home  at  his  tea-time, 
which  was  four  o'clock;  and,  as  the  factory- 
girls  did  not  leave  until  five,  Euth  always  had 
her's  then  with  Fanny. 

"  What's  the  reason  you  have  not  got  my  tea 
ready  ?"  said  he,  gruffly 
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"  I  didn't  know  you  were  coming  in,  father," 
replied  Euth.  "But  the  kettle  is  by  the  side: 
it  will  boil  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  I  can  soon 
make  some  toast."  And  she  hastened  to  set  the 
tea-things  on  the  table.  As  soon  as  she  had  made 
the  toast  and  poured  out  the  tea,  her  father 
sat  down  and  began  to  eat  and  drink  very  fast. 
She  wondered  why  he  should  be  in  such  a 
hurry,  and  thought  he  looked  cross;  but  she 
said  nothing,  neither  did  he.  She  gave  him 
his  last  cup  of  tea :  then,  as  he  was  pouring  it 
out  in  the  saucer,  he  began  by  saying,  sharply, — 

"  Euth,  you  had  better  go  to  the  factory  on 
Monday  and  see  if  they'll  take  you  in  again. 
1  can't  afford  to  be  keeping  you  here  at  home 
in  idleness." 

Ruth's  spirit  rose  within  her  at  these  words. 
She  thought  how  hard  she  had  been  working 
ever  since  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  if 
ever  she  felt  inclined  to  answer  her  father,  as 
many  would  have  said  he  deserved,  she  did 
then.  But  her  mother's  words  recurred  to  her 
mind;  and,  keeping  down  her  anger,  she  said, 
though  with  a  swelling  heart  at  his  injustice, — 

"But,  father,  who  is  to  mend  the  clothes  and 
to  do  the  house-cleaning  and  the  washing  ?  I 
have  been  washing  all  day  to-day/' 

"You  needn't  trouble  yourself  about  that," 
eaid  her  father.  "  You  are  going  to  have  a 
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new  mother.  I  shall  bring  her  home  next 
week.  So  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  go  to  the  factory 
on  Monday  and  bespeak  some  work,  or  else  get 
a  place  and  go  to  service/' 

Poor  Ruth  !  You  might  have  struck  her  down 
with  a  straw;  but  she  said  not  a  word.  John 
Butterfield  took  up  his  hat  and  went  out, 
leaving  her  standing  there  with  the  little  brown 
teapot  in  her  hand,  for  when  he  spoke  she  had 
taken  the  lid  off  and  was  just  going  to  fill  it 
up  for  her  own  tea  and  Fanny's.  She  stood  so 
for  a  moment  with  a  half-bewildered'look  on  her 
face ;  then,  setting  it  down,  she  rushed  up-stairs, 
and,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  by  the  bed 
on  which,  little  more  than  twelve  months  be- 
fore, her  mother  had  died,  she  wept  long  and 
bitterly.  The  idea  of  any  one  coming  to  take 
that  mother's  place  was  bad  enough;  but  the 
way  in  which  her  father  had  spoken. — oh,  it 
was  more,  almost  more  than  she  could  bear;  and 
for  a  moment  she  felt  as  if  she  could  leave  the 
house  and  go  away  she  cared  not  whither. 
And  then  she  recollected  the  spot  where  she 
was :  she  remembered  how  her  clear  mother, 
as  she  lay  upon  that  same  bed,  had  said  to  her, 
11  Be  kind  to  your  father,  Ruth;  and  when  you 
are  in  trouble,  pray,  pray  often.  Cast  all  youi 
care  upon  God,  and  He  will  care  for  you." 
These  thoughts  after  a  while  began  to  calm  the 
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troubled  waters  of  her  soul,  and  she  tried  to 
pray.  At  first  she  could  not :  she  felt  as  if  she 
did  not  know  what  to  say  :  then  she  uttered  a 
few  broken  petitions  for  help,  and  soon  she  was 
able  to  pray  with  all  her  heart.  She  asked 
God  to  help  her,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  do  what 
was  right,  and  to  guide  her  so  that  she  might 
not  stray  from  the  narrow  path;  then  she  prayed 
for  Fanny,  then  for  her  father,  and  then — yes, 
though  perhaps  her  thoughts  scarcely  framed 
themselves  into  words — she  prayed  that  she 
might  be  enabled  to  do  her  duty  to  her  who 
was  coming  to  take  her  mother's  place,  and  she 
asked  God  to  give  her  a  meek  and  humble 
spirit  and  to  enable  her  to  bend  submissively 
to  his  will  in  all  things.  She  arose  from  her 
knees  calmed  and  comforted,  and  by  the  time 
Fanny  came  in,  all  traces  of  the  violent  emotion 
which  had  agitated  her  had  disappeared.  From 
what  we  have  already  seen  of  Fanny's  charac- 
ter, our  readers  will  readily  imagine  that  she 
received  the  intelligence  which  Ruth  had  to 
communicate  with  most  lively  indignation. 

aA  new  mother,  indeed!"  she  exclaimed, 
when  the  first  burst  of  her  indignation  waa 
over.  "I  dare  say  I  am  to  call  her  mother, 
too  I  I  will  take  good  care  to  let  her  know 
that  she  is  not  going  to  order  me  about." 

"Hush,  Fanny!"  said  Ruth:  "you  should  not 
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talk  so.  1  have  been  thinking  it  over.  Father 
has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases,  of  course ;  and 
very  likely  it  is  not  so  comfortable  for  him  to 
have  me  keep  house.  You  know  I  very  often 
did  things  wrong  at  first.  One  day  I  burned 
the  bacon,  and  then  the  next  day  I  was  so 
afraid  of  doing  his  beefsteak  too  much  that  1 
did  it  too  little ;  and  he  never  was  used  to  any 
thing  of  that  sort  when  poor  mother  was 
alive." 

"Nonsense  !  .Ruth,"  said  Fanny:  "I  am  sure 
you  keep  house,  and  cook  too,  quite  as  well  as 
anybody.  And  you  don't  mean  to  say,"  she 
added,  her  eyes  sparkling  as  she  spoke,  "that 
this — this  woman,  whoever  she  is,  will  be  like 
mother?  I  am  sure  she  will  not, — quite  sure. 
Surely  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you're 
going  to  love  her  as  we  did  mother?  Because, 
if  you  do,  I  can't." 

"  No,"  said  Kuth,  wiping  away  her  tears ;  "  I 
could  never  love  any  one  as  I  did  our  own  dear 
mother;  and  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any- 
body so  good  as  she  was.  But  then,  you  know, 
Fanny,  we  ought  not  to  set  ourselves  against 
this — father's  new  wife,  I  mean,  before  she 
comes :  it  is  not  fair,  before  we  have  seen  her. 
And,  besides,  the  Bible  says  that  we  are  not  to 
judge  one  another." 

"Well,"  said  Fanny,  "I'll  get  a  place  and  go 
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to  service  :  that's  what  I'll  do.     I  will  never 
stay  here." 

"I  wish  we  could  both  get  places,"  said  Euth  : 
"  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  so  easy  as  some  peo- 
ple think.  At  all  events,  I  must  come  to  the 
factory  till  we  can  hear  of  something.  I  know 
father  will  be  very  cross  if  I  do  not." 

"Cross!"  said  Fanny;  "he  is  always  cross 
now,  I  think.  I  declare,  I  never  saw  any  thing- 
like  him  !"  And,  tying  on  her  bonnet,  she  set 
off  to  her  evening's  work,  her  cheeks  still  glow- 
ing with  anger. 

Euth  soon  found  that  there  was  ample  room 
for  the  exercise  of  the  forbearance  and  chari- 
table judgment  the  duty  of  which  she  had  en- 
deavoured to  impress  upon  Fanny.  At  the  end 
of  the  next  week  the  new  wife  came  home, — and 
not  alone,  for,  having  been  married  before,  she 
brought  with  her  two  children,  a  boy  and  girl, 
the  former  two,  the  latter  four,  years  younger 
than  Fanny.  She  was  a  coarse,  vulgar,  loud- 
talking  woman,  in  every  respect  the  very  oppo- 
site to  poor  Mary  Butterfield.  She  had  not  been 
in  the  house  a  fortnight  before  Fanny  was  at 
open  war  with  her;  and  Euth  saw,  to  her  sor- 
row, that  all  her  own  efforts  either  to  please  or 
to  keep  friends  with  her  were  utterly  unavailing. 
She  was  constantly  scolding  them  and  finding 
fault  with  every  thing  they  did  and  'almost  with 
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every  thing  they  said.  Nor  was  this  all;  for, 
while  she  indulged  her  own  children  in  every 
way  she  could,  she  stinted  Euth  and  Fanny 
even  in  their  daily  meals  in  the  most  shameful 
and  unkind  manner.  Very  often  when  they 
came  home  from  the  factory — and  they  now 
sometimes  earned  between  them  as  much  as 
twelve  shillings  a  week — they  had  to  content 
themselves  with  potatoes  or  bread  and  butter 
for  their  dinners,  knowing  all  the  time  that  the 
saucepan  over  the  fire  contained  something  nice 
to  which  she  and  her  children  would  sit  down 
directly  after  they  were  gone. 

Their  father  was  more  unkind  to  them  than 
ever,  for  she  was  constantly  complaining  of 
them  to  him,  often  saying  things  which — in 
Ruth's  case  at  least — were  perfectly  untrue. 
She  encouraged  her  children,  too,  in  behaving 
badly  to  them;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
they  and  Fanny  (who  was  determined  to  keep 
the  upper  hand)  were  perpetually  disagreeing. 
.Ruth  tried  at  first  to  keep  peace  by  giving 
way;  but  she  could  not  succeed.  All  this 
caused  her  much  vexation  and  unhappiness. 
She  would  have  given  any  thing  to  have  heard 
of  a  situation,  however  humble,  and  so  have 
left  home  at  once ;  but  this  she  could  not  do. 
Several  persons  who  knew  her  promised  to  look 
out  for  her;  but  they  either  forgot  their  pro- 
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mises  or  were  unsuccessful  in  their  endeavours, 
for  week  after  week  passed  uncomfortably 
away,  and  she  still  went  to  the  factory. 

But  there  was  another  thing  which  made 
her  more  unhappy  than  all  besides.  This  was 
the  alteration  which  she  daily  saw  taking- 
place  in  her  sister.  Fanny  was  no  longer  the 
girl  that  she  had  once  been  :  she  seemed  to 
be  growing  pert,  almost  bold,  and  to  have  an 
independent,  forward  air  about  her  very  dif- 
ferent from  her  former  manner,  which,  although 
lively,  had  never  been  wanting  in  becoming- 
modesty  and  decorum.  Euth  often  had  to  re- 
mind her  not  to  talk  and  laugh  so  loudly  in  the 
street  as  they  were  going  to  or  returning  from 
the  factory, — a  bad  habit  which  she  had  learned 
of  the  other  girls.  She  saw,  too,  that  she  was 
now  more  intimate  than  ever  with  Alice- 
Greenly  :  they  always  sat  together  at  the  table, 
and  often  had  long  whispered  conversations  as 
they  went  in  and  came  out.  She  remarked  this 
to  Fanny,  entreating  her  to  remember  their 
mother's  warning  and  not  to  have  so  much  to 
say  to  Alice ;  but  the  answer  she  received  was? 
so  sharp  that  she  felt  hurt  and  did  not  men- 
tion the  subject  again  for  some  time.  Being  so 
nearly  of  an  age,  they  had  never,  when  they 
were  quite  children,  kept  a  thought  from  each 
other.  Their  little  joys  and  sorrows  had  all 
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been  interchanged,  and  thus,  while  the  one  had 
been  doubled,  the  others  were  robbed  of  half 
their  bitterness.  But  it  was  different  now. 
Ruth  felt  (for  the  loving  heart  is  ever  quick 
to  discern  the  smallest  change)  that  Fanny 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  being  alone  with 
her. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Euth  felt  lonely. 
Among  all  the  girls  at  the  factory  (notwith- 
standing there  were  some  whom,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  it  would  have  been  most  un- 
just to  class  with  such  as  Alice  Greenly)  she 
found  not  one  of  whom  she  could  make  a  friend 
and  companion, — not  one  who  had  the  courage 
to  join  with  her  when  she  lifted  up  her 
trembling  voice  in  defence  of  what  was  good 
and  holy,  or  attempted  in  yet  more  timid  ac- 
cents to  rebuke  what  she  knew  to  be  sinful  and 
wrong.  No:  so  far  as  outward  evidence  went, 
she  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was 
one  single  girl  who  felt  the  least  sympathy  with 
her  or  had  the  smallest  inclination  or  desire  to 
act  the  same  part.  But  God  seeth  not  as  man 
seeth  :  it  is  written,  "He  that  goeth  forth  and 
weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless 
come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves 
with  him."  Whether  this  promise  was  in  any 
measure  fulfilled  to  Ruth  our  future  chapters 
will  show. 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 

"Teach  me,  my  God  and  King, 

In  all  things  thee  to  see, 
And  what  I  do  in  any  thing 
To  do  it  as  for  thee." 

RUTH'S  religion,  like  that  of  her  departed 
mother,  was  of  that  lovely  character  which 
vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly :  she  was  one  of  those 
who  think  and  feel  much  more  than  they  say. 
And  yet,  when  she  knew  that  her  duty  required 
it,  she  was  not  wanting  in  a  holy  boldness  in 
confessing  her  faith  before  men, — as  the  follow- 
ing little  circumstance  will  testify. 

One  day,  about  half  an  hour  before  the  time 
when  they  usually  ceased  working,  the  person 
who  had  charge  went  out, — as  they  thought, 
to  go  home, — leaving  Ruth  and  five  other  girls 
seated  round  a  small  table  folding  some  supe- 
rior kind  of  envelopes  which  were  required  for 
immediate  use.  Her  back  was  no  sooner  turned 
than  two  of  the  girls  began  to  play :  for  they 
were  not  at  piece-work,  and  so  did  not  care  about 
wasting  their  time.  Ruth  reminded  them  that 
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the  envelopes  would  not  be  finished  if  they  did 
so;  but  still  they  went  on,  and  presently  one  ol 
them,  whose  name  was  Martha  Harris,  upset  a 
jar  of  gum  which  they  were  using,  over  a  quan- 
tity of  newly-folded  envelopes. 

They  looked  up  in  consternation.  "  Never 
mind,"  said  one :  "take  them  home  with  you, 
Martha,  and  burn  them.  We  can  easily  wipe 
up  the  gum  and  say  we  had  only  five  thou- 
sand given  out  instead  of  six  ' 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  other  four,  who  had  all 
been  more  or  less  idle  at  their  work :  "  that 
will  be  a  capital  plan."  They  looked  at  Euth. 

"  I  cannot  say  so,"  she  remarked,  quietly. 
"  It  would  be  cheating  our  employer  out  of  the 
envelopes,  as  well  as  telling  an  untruth." 

"  Well,  to-be-sure  !"  cried  Martha.  "  I  should 
like  to  know  who  you  are,  to  preach  to  us." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  preach  to  you,  Martha," 
replied  Euth;  "  but  I  cannot  say  there  were 
only  five  thousand  when  I  know  there  were 
six ;  and  if  I  am  by,  and  hear  you  say  so,  I 
shall  contradict  you." 

"Well,"  said  another,  scornfully,  "that's 
what  comes  of  being  religious.  It  teaches 
people  to  tell  tales,  I  suppose.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  harm  there  could  be  in  taking  those 
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few  trumpery  envelopes.  Why,  they  were  only 
worth  ninepence  before  they  were  folded." 
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"  That  does  not  signify,"  said  Euth  :  "  cheat- 
ing is  just  the  same  whether  we  cheat  in  a 
penny  or  a  guinea.  God  is  just  as  much " 

"Hold  your  tongue!"  interrupted  Martha 
Harris,  angrily  :  "  no  more  preaching  here,  if 
you  please.  I  like  people  to  practise,  not  to 
preach.  You  know  well  enough  how  ill  my 
mother  is,  and  that  if  I  have  to  pay  the  nine- 
pence  she  must  go  without  something  for  it." 

"  I  never  knew  that  your  mother  was  ill, 
Martha,"  replied  Euth  ;  "  but  I  could  not  tell 
an  untruth  even  for  that." 

"  Oh,  no,  of  course  not,  you're  so  very  good," 
said  the  girl  with  whom  Martha  had  been  play- 
ing, and  who  was  partly  the  cause  of  this 
mishap. 

"Let  us  all  say  that  she  did  it."  And  she 
looked  round  upon  the  other  girls.  Two  of 
them  appeared  to  hesitate;  but,  upon  the  others 
crying  out,  "Yes,  yes,  so  we  will:  she  wTill 
remember  the  ninepence  another  time,"  they 
also  agreed,  and  joined  in  a  triumphant  laugh 
against  her. 

Euth  felt  the  burning  colour  in  her  cheeks. 

"But  I  did  not  do  it,"  she  replied;  "and  1 
shall  say  so." 

"And  of  course  you  expect  to  be  believed, 
my  dear,"  said  Martha  mockingly :  "  five 
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against  one,  you  have  an  excellent  chance,  cer- 
tainly." And  again  she  laughed  exultingly. 

At  this  moment  further  talking  was  pre- 
vented by  the  overseer  of  the  shop  re-entering. 
She  did  not  take  any  notice  of  them  for  some 
time,  but  at  length,  coming  up  to  the  table  and 
seeing  the  disaster,  inquired  who  was  the  cause 
of  it. 

"Kuth  Butterfield!  Euth  Butterfield  !"  cried 
two  or  three. 

Euth  looked  steadily  in  the  overseer's  face. 
"I  did  not  do  it,"  she  said  :  "they  know  I  did 
not :  they  know  they  are  not  speaking  the 
truth."  The  five  tongues  clamoured  for  a 
hearing:  some  called  Ruth  opprobrious  names; 
others  asserted  that  they  did  speak  the  truth  and 
that  Euth  had  turned  over  the  gum. 

"  Silence  !"  said  the  overseer,  holding  up  her 
finger.  "  You  are  bad,  wicked  girls.  I  was  in 
the  counting-house  and  saw  and  heard  all. 
Martha  Harris,  you  will  have  to  pay  ninepence 
for  the  damaged  envelopes,  and  threepence  each 
of  you,  excepting  Euth  Butterfield,  for  trans- 
gressing the  rules  by  making  a  disturbance." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  after  this 
the  five  girls  became  more  than  ever  Ruth's 
open  and  avowed  enemies;  and,  although  she 
avoided  them  as  much  as  she  possibly  could, 
they  omitted  no  opportunity  of  vexing  and 
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annoying  her  both  by  word  and  deed.  Yery 
often  did  she  find  angry  feelings  towards  them 
arising  within  her,  and  many  a  hard  struggle  had 
she  with  her  own  natural  inclinations  in  order 
to  avoid  quarrelling  openly  with  them.  You 
must  not  suppose,  my  young  reader,  that  Euth 
was  free  from  infirmities  of  temper  and  dispo- 
sition. On  the  contrary,  she  had,  like  others, 
her  full  share  of  them;  and  it  was  only  by  con- 
stant striving,  aided  by  God's  grace  working 
in  her  heart,  that  she  was  enabled  to  conquer 
them  as  often  as  she  did. 

One  Saturday  evening  a  few  weeks  after  the 
incident  above  related,  Fanny  was  sitting  alone 
in-doors,  for  Mrs.  Butterfield  was  out  and  had 
sent  Euth  to  make  some  purchases  in  the  vil- 
lage. There  came  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door. 
She  opened  it,  and  went  out.  Alice  Greenly 
was  there,  and  a  whispered  conversation  ensued. 

"Well,"  said  Alice,  "have  you  made  up  your 
mind?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Fanny.  "  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  Alice,  but  I  don't  think  I 
ou^ht.  Euth " 


"Euth  again  !"  interrupted  Alice, impatiently. 
w  I  am  tired  of  her  very  name.  What  business 
is  it  of  her's?  What  right  has  she  to  order 
you  about,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  You  earn 
your  own  living ' 
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Fanny's  conscience  told  her  that  Euth  never 
did  "  order  her  about,"  and  that,  whenever  she 
attempted  to  hinder  her  doing  what  she  knew 
to  be  wrong,  it  was  always  in  the  gentlest 
manner  and  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  any  wish  to  domineer;  but  just  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  it  suited  her  to  think,  or  to  appear 
to  think,  otherwise  :  so  she  replied,  "  Of  course 

she  has  no  ri^ht  to  interfere  with  me:  but " 

~  * 

"  But  what  ?"  interrupted  Alice.  "  Come;  I 
cannot  stand  here  talking  all  night:  so  say 
either  'yes'  or  'no'  at  once.  But  I  must  say 
that  I  think  it  will  be  very  ungrateful  in  you 
if  you  don't  go." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Fanny,  hastily:  "I  will 
go/'  For  she  heard  a  footstep  coming  which  she 
thought  might  be  Ruth's. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Alice.     "But  remember 

O         ' 

what  I  told  you, — not  to  say  a  word  about  it  to 
Euth  until  to-morrow  morning.  You  can  just 
tell  her  then  that  you  are  going  with  me  to 
spend  the  day  at  my  sister's."  And,  delighted 
with  the  victory  she  had  once  more  achieved, 
Alice  went  off. 

Fanny  returned  to  the  house,  and  soon  after 
retired  to  rest.  She  undressed  and  "said  her 
prayers"  very  quickly  that  night.  Yes,  it  was 
"  saying"  her  prayers,  and  nothing  more  :  with 
her  lips  she  said,  "Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
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tion,"  with  her  heart  she  was  wilfully  and 
knowingly  rushing  headlong  into  it.  Presently 
she  heard  Ruth  return  home;  but,  not  wishing 
to  speak  to  her  that  night,  she  pretended  to  be 
fast  asleep  when  she  came  up-stairs. 

In  the  morning  she  rose  full  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual.  Euth  was  still  sleeping;  and  as 
Fanny  looked  at  her  she  could  not  help  being 
struck  with  the  calmness  and  serenity  which 
seemed  shed  over  her  countenance.  Her  mother 
and  her  mother's  counsels — she  knew  not  why — 
returned  to  her  mind.  The  good  Spirit  again 
strove  within  her  heart,  and  she  wavered  in  her 
purpose.  But,  alas!  she  was  only  " almost 
persuaded :"  she  loved  pleasure  more  than  she 
loved  God;  and,  hurrying  on  her  things,  she 
was  soon  half  dressed.  In  her  haste  she  threw 
down  a  chair,  and  the  noise  awoke  Euth. 

"  Fanny,"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up,  "  is  it 
seven  o'clock?  Why  did  you  not  wake  me? 
No,"  she  continued,  pushing  the  blind  a  little 
aside  and  looking  out. 

"  Oh,  I  meant  to  have  told  you  last  night, 
Euth,  only  you  were  so  late  coming  home,  and 
I  was — nearly  asleep ;  but  Alice  came  yester- 
day evening  to  ask  me  to  go  with  her  and 
spend  the  day  with  her  sister  at  G ." 

"Which  sister?"  said  Ruth,  quickly.     "I  did 
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not  know  that  she  had  a  sister  there.  Is  it 
Mary  ?  Is  she  at  service  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Fanny;  "but  I 
have  not  had  a  holiday  for  a  long  time,  and  so 
I  thought  I  would  go." 

"  But,  Fanny,"  said  Euth,  looking  anxiously 
at  her,  "  I  think  you  ought  to  know  where  you 
are  going  to  and  how  you  are  to  spend  the 
day.  I  don't  wish  to  interfere  with  you,"  she 
added;  "  but  you  know  poor  mother  never  went 
out  on  a  Sunday;  and  one  of  the  last  things  she 
said  to  us  was  that  we  were  to  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath  day." 

"Mother  used  to  go  with  us  to  Uncle  John's 
sometimes,"  said  Fanny. 

"Ah,  yes,  but  that  was  a  different  thing," 
replied  Kuth.  "  We  always  went  to  church 
there,  and  did  just  the  same  as  if  we  had  been 
at  home." 

"  I  shall  go  to  church  to-day,"  said  Fanny . 
"  we  shall  be  there  long  before  church-time ; 
and  surely  there  cannot  be  any  harm  in  breath- 
ing a  little  fresh  air  on  Sundays.  Why,  we 
always  go  in  the  fields.  Besides,  you  have  no 
right  to  dictate  to  me,  Euth." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  dictate  to  you,  Fanny, — in- 
deed I  do  not,"  said  Euth;  "but  I  can  never 
forget  how  poor  mother  told  me  almost  with 
her  dying  breath  to  watch  over  you  and  re- 
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mind  you  of  her  if  ever  I  thought  you  were 
going  wrong :  and  I  am  sure  you  are  going 
wrong  now.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  right  for  you 
to  go  out  on  Sundays  with  Alice.  You  know 
how  she  spends  them  at  home;  and  as  to  fresh 
air,  there  is  plenty  of  that  here.  It  is  not  as  if 
we  were  shut  up  in  a  close  town  all  the  week; 
and  even  then  I  think  we  could  make  a  better 
use  of  the  Sabbath  than  to  wander  over  the 
fields.  Don't  go,  Fanny;  pray,  do  not." 

If  it  had  not  been  that  Alice  always  laughed 
at  her  so  whenever  she  acknowledged  Ruth's 
influence,  Fanny  would  probably  have  been 
persuaded  ;  but  it  was  one  of  her  many  weak 
points  to  dislike  any  one  to  say  or  think  that 
she  did  not  consider  herself  quite  wise  or  old 
enough  to  judge  for  herself.  Ruth's  efforts  to 
detain  her  were  unavailing;  and  before  another 
hour  had  passed  she  and  Alice  were  on  their 
road  to  the  river-side  town  of  G . 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Oh  for  a  holy  fear 

Of  every  evil  way, 
That  we  inny  never  venture  near 
The  path  that  leads  astray  ! 

"Wherever  it  begins, 

It  ends  in  death  and  woe  ; 
And  he  who  suffers  little  sins 
A  sinner's  doom  may  know." 

IT  was  one  of  those  fresh,  clear,  ir  \:.'?-> 
mornings  often  seen  early  in  Septem1 
the  two  girls  get  out.     If  Fanny  felt  t 
sityof  breathing  fresh  air,  shewa    tiov 
do  so  to  her  heart's  content;  for  the  f '         11 : 
of  their  road  lay  entirely  through  open  fields, 
in  many  of  which  the  grain  was  partly  cut; 
and  the  shocks  looked  golden  and  beautiful, 
bathed  as  they  were  in  the  rich   light  of  the 
autumnal  sun,  which  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  add  warmth  and  loveliness  to  the  scene  with- 
out causing  even  the  tiniest  flower  to  droop  its 
head.    Alice  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  many 
times  extolled  the  fineness  of  the  morning ;  but 
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its  beauty  was  in  a  great  measure  lost  upon 
Fanny,  and,  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts  to 
appear  gay,  she  felt  uneasy  and  uncomfortable. 
As  they  were  getting  over  the  third  or  fourth 
stile,  she  caught  sight,  peeping  out  from  among 
the  trees,  of  the  old  spire  of  Springfield  church  : 
a  moment  after,  the  sound  of  the  bell,  ringing- 
out  sharp  and  strong  and  borne  along  upon  the 
clear  morning  air,  fell  as  with  warning  voice 
upon  her  ear. 

"  Oh,  Alice,"  she  said,  "  there's  the  bell !" 

"Well,  what  if  it  is?"  replied  Alice  :  " there 
are  churches  in  other  places  besides  Springfield, 
I  suppose.  I  have  heard  say  there  are  sermons 
in  sionts, — though  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
it  means." 

"rs'o,  nor  do  I,"  said  Fanny.  "But — do  you 
know,  Alice  ? — I  feel  somehow  as  if  I  should  like 
to  go  back :  I  have  never  been  out  on  a  Sunday 
since  mother  died."  And  she  stood  still  in  the 
pathway.  "I  know  she  wouldn't  have  liked 
it,"  she  added. 

"  Nonsense !"  said  Alice,  seizing  her  hand 
and  hurrying  her  along;  "just  as  if  I  should 
let  you  go  back  after  coming  all  this  way.  Of 
course,"  she  continued,  more  gently,  "it  is  very 
good  in  you  to  remember  all  your  mother  said 
arid  to  wish  to  do  as  she  liked;  but  recollect 
you  were  a  child  when  she  was  alive,  and  of 
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course,  as  my  mother  says,  we  are  expected  to 
do  many  things  as  children  which  we  can't  do 
afterwards.  Dear  me!  I  forget  how  old  you 
are/'  she  went  on,  looking  in  Fanny's  face  as 
she  spoke,  "  but  lam  sure  you  look  seventeen, 
or  sixteen  at  the  very  least.  Why,  you're 
rather  taller  than  I  am;  and — do  you  know, 
Fanny  ? — I  heard  somebody  (no  matter  who) 
say  a  great  deal  about  your  appearance  the 
other  day." 

The  sugared  bait  of  flattery  took.  Fanny 
walked  on  without  any  further  compulsion, 
and  with  charmed  ear  continued  to  listen.  At 
length  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town. 

"I  suppose  that  it  is  your  married  sister  that 
we  are  going  to  see,  isn't  it  ?"  said  Fanny. 

Alice  laughed.  "  I  dare  say  we  are !"  she  re- 
plied. "  I  dare  say  you  and  I  are  going  to  be 
poked  up  nursing  her  babies  all  day  long !" 

"  Then  where  are  we  going  ?  I  should  like  to 
know — indeed  I  should,  Alice — before  we  go 
on/'  said  Fanny,  in  a  voice  of  some  alarm. 

"  You  don't  suppose  that  I  would  take  you 
anywhere  that  is  not  proper,  do  you  ?"  said 
Alice,  as  if  she  were  half  offended.  "  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  good  opinion.  You  had 
better  go  back  at  once  if  you  think  that  of  me. 
Go,"  she  added,  turning  round,  and  pointing 
along  the  road  which  they  had  come. 
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"  Don't  be  offended,  Alice,"  said  Fanny, 
meekly  :  "  1  am  sure  you  only  wish  to  give  me 
pleasure." 

"Then  you  should  not  be  afraid  to  trust  me," 
Baid  Alice,  more  good-humouredly.  "  Have 
patience  and  you  shall  know  all  about  it.  1 
know  you  will  enjoy  the  day  very  much." 

Fanny  said  no  more.  High-spirited  as  she 
was,  Alice  had  in  some  way  contrived  to  gain 
so  complete  an  ascendency  over  her  that  she 
seemed  when  with  her  to  lose  all  power  of  act- 
ing or  judging  for  herself.  They  entered  the 
town  and  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence. 
At  length  they  turned  down  a  short  street 
which  led  to  the  pier  by  the  river-side.  Fanny 
had  never  been  there  before.  The  wooden  plat- 
form was  crowded  with  people,  and  a  steam- 
boat was  coming  puffing  along  the  river. 

"  Alice,  what  is  this  place  ?"  said  she ;  "  and 
what  are  all  these  people  here  for  ?  Where  are 
we  going?" 

"You  silly  girl,"  said  Alice,  "why,  this  is 
the  pier,  and  we're  going  to  have  a  nice  little 
trip  to  Gravesend  with  some  friends  of  mine  : 
so  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  at  last.  You  will 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  anybody,  I  know." 

"Oh,  no,  Alice!  indeed  I  shall  not!"  said 
Fanny.  "Do  let  me  go  back.  I  cannot  go  !  in- 
deed I  cannot!"  And  she  clung  entreatingly  to 
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Alice's  arm,  as  she  moved  forward  to  a  smartly 
dressed  party,  standing  in  a  knot  together,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  young  men  and  women. 

"  Nonsense,  you  silly  child!  hold  your 
tongue,"  said  Alice,  "arid  come  along.  Here 
are  my  friends:  so  don't  make  a  simpleton  of 
yourself."  And  in  another  minute  they  were 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  group.  "  This  is 
Fanny  Butterfield,"  said  Alice,  as  she  shook 
hands  with  one  after  another  and  introduced 
Fanny :  "  she  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine. 
But  she  has  never  been  on  the  water  before :  so 
you  must  not  laugh  at  her  for  looking  so 
frightened." 

Fanny  laughed  and  disowned  being  fright- 
ened at  the  water.  "  What  a  pretty  girl !" 
whispered  one  of  the  party.  "Yes,  and  what 
beautiful  black  eyes  she  has !"  said  another, — 
remarks  which  were  purposely  made  loud 
enough  for  her  to  hear  •  and  Fanny's  vanity 
was  flattered  by  feeling  that  all  eyes  were  upon 
her  and  that  she  was  reckoned — as  was  indeed 
the  case — to  be  the  prettiest  girl  there. 

In  about  five  minutes  the  steamboat  came 
up,  and  they  all  went  on  board.  At  first  Fanny 
felt  in  her  heart  exceedingly  terrified  and  un- 
easy,— not,  as  Alice  affirmed,  "  because  she  was 
afraid  of  the  water,"  but  because  Euth's  allu- 
sion to  their  mother's  solemn  injunction  to  keep 
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holy  the  Sabbath  day  would  still  ring  in  her 
ears,  and  tales  she  had  heard  and  read  of 
whole  boat-loads  of  Sunday  excursionists  being 
upset  and  drowned  toould  come  back  to  her 
mind  and  make  her  feel  as  though  a  similar 
judgment  were  most  assuredly  hanging  over 
her.  After  a  time,  however,  the  novelty  of 
the  scene,  the  many  (to  her)  flattering  atten- 
tions which  she  received,  (for  she  was  only  a 
simple  country-girl,)  and  the  laughing,  talking 
and  foolish  jesting  which  were  going  on,  erased 
these  impressions  from  her  mind,  and  she  was 
eoon  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  was  Alice's 
motive  in  inducing  Fanny  to  go  on  this  ex- 
cursion ?  She  had  several  motives.  In  the 
first  place,  she  wished  to  go  herself;  and  her 
mother  had  refused  to  let  her  go  alone.  In  the 
second  place,  she  liked  Fanny,  and,  being  quite 
aware  that  both  in  manners  and  appearance 
she  was  very  superior  to  most  of  the  factory- 
girls,  it  suited  her  very  well  to  show  her  off 
as  her  friend.  In  the  third  place,  she  disliked 
— almost  hated — Ruth,  and  rejoiced,  with  all 
the  malice  of  an  evil  heart,  in  having  this  oppor- 
tunity of  making  her  unhappy  and  of  display- 
ing the  influence  which  she  had  gained  over 
her  sister;  for,  although  she  had  taken  care 
that  she  should  not  know  beforehand  where 
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she  intended  to  take  Fanny,  she  quite  meant 
that  she  should  be  informed  of  it  afterwards, 
and  determined  to  triumph  over  her  accord- 
ingly. 

It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  describe  how  the 
day  was  spent :  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  in 
a  very  different  manner  from  that  in  which 
Fanny's  Sabbaths  had  hitherto  been  passed. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  fears 
which  we  have  mentioned,  notwithstanding  her 
apparent  cheerfulness,  occasionally  recurred  to 
her,  infusing  a  bitter  drop  into  the  sweet  cup 
of  forbidden  pleasure  which  she  was  quaffing; 
but  by  the  time  evening  came  they  had  entirely 
taken  to  flight,  and  she  thought  that  the  home- 
ward sail  up  the  river  was  more  delightful  than 
any  thing  she  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  The 
tragic  end  to  their  day's  pleasure  which  she  had 
in  the  morning  anticipated  did  not  tate  place; 
and  when  the  steamboat  again  arrived  at  the 
pier  it  was  without  a  single  misfortune  or  mis- 
chance having  occurred  to  one  of  the  crowded 
assemblage  on  board.  When  Fanny  reached 
home,  her  father  was  out;  and,  upon  her  in- 
quiring where  Euth  was,  her  step-mother  re- 
plied that  she  did  not  know.  From  this  Fanny 
hoped  that  she  had  gone  to  see  their  aunt  I.ucy 
and  had  not  yet  returned ;  but  she  was  disap- 
pointed; for,  upon  going  up-stairs,  she  found 
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her  sitting  by  the  window  in  their  little  room. 
Her  Bible  was  open  upon  her  knee,  although  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  to  read.  She  started  as 
from  a  reverie  when  Fanny  entered.  "  Ob, 
Fanny  dear/;  said  she,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
come  back.  I  did  not  hear  you  come  in.  Have 
you  had  a  pleasant  day?" 

"  Yes,  very,"  replied  Fanny  ;  "  but  the  walk 
has  made  me  rather  tired.  Have  you  been  to 
see  Aunt  Lucy  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Euth,  "not  to-day.  I  met 
uncle  as  I  came  out  of  church,  and  he  said  that 
she  went  to  town  yesterday  to  see  Cousin  Amy : 
so  I  called  in  the  afternoon  to  read  a  little  to 
old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wray,  and  they  made  me  stay 
to  tea  with  them.  But  I  have  been  to  church  this 
evening,  and  we  had  such  a  beautiful  sermon ! 
The  text  was  in  Haggai,  the  first  chapter  and 
the  fifth  verse: — '  Consider  your  ways.'1 

If  there  had  been  sufficient  light,  Ruth  would 
have  seen  that  Fanny  quite  started  as  those 
three  words,  simple  in  themselves,  but  full  of 
meaning  to  her,  fell  upon  her  ear.  Euth 
thought  she  would  have  said  what  kind  of  a 
sermon  she  had  heard,  or  at  least  have  made 
some  remark  to  show  that  she  had  been  to 
church  too;  but  she  did  not;  and  Euth,  fearing 
that  she  might  think  she  suspected  her  if  she 
made  the  inquiry,  resolved  not  to  do  so,  and 
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merely  asked  if  they  had  found  out  Alice's 
sister. 

"Oh,  yes/'  replied  Fanny:  "she  has  two 
sisters  there, — one  married,  and  Mary,  who  is  at 
service.  Her  master  and  mistress  are  out  now, 
and  she  has  the  care  of  the  house :  so  she  came 
part  of  the  way  home  with  us." 

Buth  thought  to  herself  that  if  Mary  were 
left  in  charge  of  the  house  she  had  no  business 
to  leave  it  to  go  out  walking;  but  she  said 
nothing;  and,  after  exchanging  a  few  more 
sentences  on  indifferent  subjects,  the  two  sisters 
retired  to  rest. 

Fanny,  as  she  had  said,  was  very  tired;  yet 
she  did  not  sleep  soundly,  being  the  prey  of 
uneasy  and  troubled  thoughts;  and  more  than 
once  she  started  up  from  sleep  with  a  wretched 
feeling  that  she  was  drowning  and  had  no  power 
to  save  herself.  Buth,  on  the  contrary,  slept 
calmly  and  placidly  as  a  child  upon  its  mother's 
bosom.  Before  she  lay  down  she  had  com- 
mitted herself  to  the  care  of  her  heavenly 
Father,  in  humble  but  sure  trust  that  he  would 
watch  over  her.  At  peace  with  God  through 
Jesus  Christ,  and  sincerely  desiring  and  striving 
to  do  his  will  in  her  lowly  station,  her  mind 
was  untroubled  and  her  rest  unbroken. 

The  next  day  they  went  to  their  work  as 
usual,  and,  though  Alice  and  Fanny  sat  apart, 
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Enth  noticed  that  whenever  they  had  an  op- 
portunity they  were  whispering  together,  and 
more  than  once  she  caught  Alice's  eye  casting 
upen  her  a  contemptuous  and  scornful  look. 
But  she  had  other  things  to  bear  hesides  looks, 
and  in  mr.ny  little  ways,  too  insignificant  to 
describe  but  by  no  means  too  small  to  feel,  she 
was  constantly  reminded  of  the  truth  of  the 
Saviour's  words, — "Whosoever  doth  not  bear 
his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  dis- 
ciple."* "If  I  could  but  get  a  place,  if  I  could 
do  any  thing  rather  than  stay  here,"  she  would 
sometimes  think;  and  then  she  would  remem- 
ber her  mother's  charge  respecting  Fanny,  and 
debate  within  herself  whether  it  would  be 
right  to  leave  her  entirely  to  herself,  should 
an  opportunity  offer.  At  last  she  decided  that 
it  would  be  right  to  do  so;  "for,"  thought  she, 
"if  I  did  not,  I  might  stay  here  all  my  life  and 
she  also;  but  if  I  could  get  away  I  might  be 
able  to  persuade  her  afterwards  to  do  the  same 
thing."  She  mentioned  her  desire  at  most  of 
the  shops,  and,  indeed,  to  any  one  whom  she 
thought  likely  to  forward  her  views.  At 
length,  one  morning,  as  they  were  returning 
from  the  factory,  she  called  at  the  grocer's  to 
pay  for  some  butter  they  had  had  the  night 
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before,  when  Mrs.  Dean,  the  person  who  kept 
the  shop,  looked  at  her  in  a  scrutinizing  way, 
saying,  as  she  handed  back  the  change, — 

"Did  you  not  tell  me  some  time  ago  that 
you  wanted  to  get  a  place  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  did,"  replied  Euth.  "I  am 
quite  tired  of  the  factory." 

"  So  all  the  girls  say,"  replied  the  good 
woman:  "yet  they  don't  keep  their  places 
when  they  get  them.  I  don't  suppose  there's 
a  girl  there  that  knows  how  to  boil  a  potato 
or  to  wash  a  pair  of  stockings." 

"I  think  some  do,"  said  Euth ;  "but  you 
know,  Mrs.  Dean,  we  go  in  so  early  and  come 
out  so  late  that  we  have  not  time  for  much  else." 

"  No,  to-be-sure  not :  nrore's  the  pity,  I  say,"  re- 
plied the  dame.  "  But  then  their  mothers  should 
teach  them  before  they  go,  or  manage  somehow 
and  not  let  them  grow  up  such  poor,  useless 
creatures.  Your  mother  did  teach  you,  I  fancy, 
for  she  was  a  nice  tidy  woman  as  ever  I'd  wish 
to  see,  and  one  that  always  paid  her  way,  too; 
and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  a  good 
many." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Euth  :  "poor  mother  always 
taught  us  to  be  useful;  and  you  remember, 
Mrs.  Dean,  I  cleaned  the  house  and  washed  and 
did  every  thing  for  more  than  twelve  months 
after  she  died." 
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"Ah,  so  you  did,  now  I  think  of  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Dean;  "and  I  somehow  fancy  you  might 
do,  after  all.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is, 
Euth,  that  I  have  had  a  lady  here  this  morning 
to  ask  me  if  I  knew  of  any  decent,  steady  girl 
who  could  do  needle-work  and  help  the  other 
servants.  Do  you  think  you  could  manage 
such  a  place?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Euth,  joyfully;  "I  am  sure  I 
could.  I  made  fine  shirts  all  by  myself,  Mrs. 
Dean,  before  I  was  twelve  years  old;  and  I  am 
not  the  least  afraid  about  other  things,  if  you 
think  the  lady  would  not  mind  about  my  not 
having  been  out  before." 

"  I  don't  think  she  would  mind  that  so  much," 
said  Mrs.  Dean  :  "  she  said  that  she  wanted 
quite  a  young  girl.  But  you  must  not  expect  to 
get  high  wages." 

"No,"  said  Euth,  "I  know  I  must  not  at 
first;  but  I  have  tidy  clothing." 

"  Well,  then,  you  had  better  go  to  the  lady 
this  evening :  it  is  Mrs.  Martin,  up  at  Lime 
Villas.  They  have  only  lately  come  here.  She 
seems  a  fair-spoken  lady, — a  little  high,  per- 
haps; but  you  must  not  mind  that:  people  can- 
not be  all  alike." 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  said  Euth.  "  Thank 
you  kindly,  Mrs.  Dean,  for  thinking  of  me ; 
and,  if  you  please,  what  had  I  better  say?" 


938183A 
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11  Say  that  you  are  a  }roung  person  sent  by 
Mrs.  Dean  •  and  if  she  asks  you  what  wages,  I 
think  you  had  better  not  say  more  than  three 
/shillings  a  week  at  first,  for  they  are  rather 
close  people,  though  very  genteel ;  and  you 
need  not  tell  her  that  you  have  been  at  the  fac- 
tory unless  she  asks  you/' 

When  the  evening  came,  Ruth,  after  making 
herself  as  neat  and  clean  as  possible, — and  she 
never  looked  untidy, — proceeded  with  a  trem- 
bling heart  to  Lime  Villas.  She  sent  in  her 
name,  and  begged  the  servant  to  say  that  she 
was  a  young  person  sent  by  Mrs.  Dean  at  the 
shop;  upon  which  she  was  shortly  after  ad- 
mitted into  Mrs.  Martin's  presence. 

She  found  the  lady  seated  in  a  handsomely- 
furnished  drawing-room  and  dressed  in  an  ex- 
treme of  fashion  almost  unknown  in  the  quiet 
village  of  Springfield.  Her  manners  were 
haughty, — almost  disdainful ;  and  poor  Ruth, 
who,  since  she  had  left  school,  had  never  been 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  to  her  superiors,  felt 
timid  and  abashed.  After  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions respecting  her  age,  where  she  lived,  &c., 
Mrs.  Martin  said,  "  You  have  never  been  out 
before,  then  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am/'  replied  Ruth;  "but  I  have 
been  used  to  working  about  at  home ' 

u  That  may  be/'  said  the  lady;    "but  you 
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must  recollect  that  a  gentleman's  house  is  very 
different  from  a  poor  person's  cottage.  You 
cannot,  of  course,  expect  great  wages.  Can 
you  do  plain  needle- work?" 

"Yes,  ma'am:  my  mother  took  in  plain  work 
and  I  always  helped  her.  We  made  shirts  and 
other  things/' 

"  Yery  well :  if  that  is  the  case,  I  have  no 
objection  to  try  you, — though  in  general  I  have 
a  great  dislike  to  girls  who  have  never  been 
out  before.  I  shall  give  you  one-and-sixpence 
a  week  at  first,  and  afterwards,  if  you  suit  me, 
two  shillings.  Your  washing  you  can  do  your- 
self; and,  as  you  say  that  you  know  how  to 
iron,  you  will  probably  have  to  assist  the  other 
servants  in  that  way." 

Euthfelt  rather  confounded  at  this  summary 
mode  of  settling  her  wages ;  but  she  was  too 
glad  to  leave  the  factory  to  offer  any  objection : 
so,  thanking  the  lady,  she  inquired  when  she 
was  to  come. 

"  You  may  come  the  day  after  to-morrow," 
was  the  reply.  She  curtsied  and  was  about  to 
withdraw.  "  Stay/'  said  Mrs.  Martin  :  "I  have 
one  or  two  more  things  to  say  to  you.  I  hope 
you  have  no  connections  in  the  place?" 

"  My  father  has  lived  here  all  his  life,  ma'am, 
and  I  have  one  sister. 

"  Well,  you   must  not  expect  to  have  them 
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here  to  see  you.     I  do  not  allow  it.     Of  course 

*/ 

you  have  never  been  to  the  factory  ?" 

Poor  Buth  !  From  the  tone  in  which  the 
words  were  uttered  she  felt  almost  certain  that 
it  was  all  over  with  her;  but  she  resolved  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  replied, — 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have.  I  worked  there  for 
the  last  nine  months." 

"Then  how  is  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Dean 
could  think  of  sending  you  to  me  ?  She  could 
not  suppose  that  I  should  think  of  such  a  thing 
as  taking  a  factory-girl  into  my  house." 

Ruth  did  not  answer  :  the  proud,  contempt- 
uous manner  in  which  the  words  were  uttered 
completely  silenced  her  for  the  moment. 

"  I  have  heard  the  most  disgraceful  character 
of  you  factory-girls,"  continued  the  lady :  "I 
shall  not  think  of  taking  you." 

"  We  are  not  all  alike,  ma'am,"  said  Ruth ; 
and,  although  her  heart  felt  ready  to  burst, 
her  voice  was  calm  and  unhesitating,  for  she 
spoke  in  the  firmness  of  conscious  integrity. 

"  Perhaps  not;  but  there  is  probably  very 
little  difference.  No  girl  who  wishes  to  be 
considered  respectable  would  enter  a  factory  of 
any  kind.  I  cannot  think  of  taking  you  into 
my  family.  You  may  go." 

Dear  readers,  rich  and  fair,  if  the  eye  of  any 
such  sho  lid  fall  upon  this  page,  permit  one 
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word.  Speak  kindly  to  and  think  kindly  of 
the  poor.  They  have  human  hearts  and  feel- 
ings as  well  as  others;  they  have  many  trials 
and  sorrows  which  you  know  not  and  think 
not  of,  but  which  even  so  small  and  cheap  a 
gift  as  a  kind  word  may  help  them  to  bear 
with  lightened  heart.  Certainly  there  was  no 
occasion  for  Mrs.  Martin  to  take  Ruth  into  her 
family  unless  she  pleased.  "  But,  oh/'  thought 
the  poor  girl,  as  with  bleeding  heart  she  turned 
away  from  the  house,  "  she  need  not  have 
spoken  so  to  me :  she  need  not  have  thought  so 
of  me  :  she  need  not  have  reproached  me  for 
what  I  cannot  help.  Oh,  if  all  rich  people  are 
like  this,  I  will  stay  at  the  factory  always;  I 
will  never  try  to  get  another  place."  But,  dear 
Ruth,  they  are  not  all  like  this :  many  a  rich 
sister  hast  thou,  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day,  who, 
did  she  know  of  thy  need,  would  gladly  leave 
her  splendour  and  luxury  to  succour  such  as 
thou  art  and  to  pour  into  thy  wounded  and 
drooping  spirit  the  healing  balm  of  sweet  and 
gentle  words.  Cheer  up,  Ruth ;  cheer  up,  all 
ye  downcast  ones.  Wait,  "  wait  on  the  Lord  : 
be  of  good  courage  and  he  shall  strengthen 
thine  heart :  wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord/'* 

*  Psalm  xxvii.  14. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

"  Where  should  the  sinner  turn  his  eye 
When  something  whispers  he  must  die, 
And  hell's  dark  snares  before  him  lie? 

To  nought,  to  nought  but  Calvary." 

GOD  had  appointed  Ruth  work  to  do  at  the 
envelope-factory  which  she  knew  not  of.  He 
often  acts  in  this  way, — placing  his  children  in 
trying  and  difficult  positions  in  order  that  their 
own  love  and  faith  may  be  strengthened ;  that 
they  may  be  the  means  of  doing  good  to  others, 
and  that  at  length  to  his  own  honour  and  glory 
he  may  bring  them  forth  and  make  them  to  re- 
joice with  joy  unspeakable. 

Since  the  affair  of  the  spoiled  envelopes, 
Ruth  had  naturally  avoided  Martha  Harris. 
When  they  were  children,  before  the  time  when 
the  Butterfields  came  to  live  in  Jubilee  Cot- 
tages, they  had  been  near  neighbours;  but 
afterwards,  until  the  time  when  Ruth  entered 
the  factory,  the  two  girls  had  seen  but  little  of 
each  other,  for  the  Harrisses  had  gone  to  live 
at  a  hamlet  about  two  miles  from  the  village. 

o 

Mrs.  .Butterneld,  however,  had    always  had  a 
good  opinion  of  them.;  and,  when  her  children 
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went  to  the  factory,  she  said  she  hoped  they 
would  find  a  nice,  steady  companion  in  Martha. 
But  in  this,  as  we  have  seen,  she  was  deceived; 
for  Martha,  to  all  outward  appearance,  was  one 
of  the  most  giddy  and  reckless  there.  Lately, 
however,  she  was  much  changed.  We  will  as 
briefly  as  possible  trace  the  causes  of  the  alte- 
ration. 

Her  father,  now  dead,  had  been  a  labourer, 
living  upon  the  farm  on  which  he  was  employed; 
and  Martha  had,  consequently,  during  her  child- 
hood been  accustomed  to  take  much  exercise 
in  the  open  air.  It  was  therefore  no  great 
wonder  that  from  the  first  the  confinement 
and  sedentary  life  of  the  factory  proved  inju- 
rious; and  she  soon  acquired  the  pallid,  un- 
healthy look  by  which  many  of  the  girls  were 
distinguished.  But  the  mischief,  though  long 
hidden,  did  not  end  here,  and  for  the  last  two 
or  three  months  this  paleness  had  frequently, 
especially  towards  the  evening,  given  way  to  a 
brilliant  colour  by  no  means  natural  to  her; 
and  "Ruth  observed  that  she  constantly  put  her 
hand  to  her  chest  and  side,  as  if  in  pain.  She 
noticed,  too,  that  Martha  was  much  more  quiet 
than  she  had  been  :  at  times  she  seemed  quite 
to  lose  her  spirits;  and  once  or  twice,  though 
she  had  striven  to  hide  them,  Ruth  saw  that 
she  was  in  tears  as  she  beut  over  her  work. 
She  longed  to  say  something  to  her,  to  tell  her 
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that  she  was  sorry  for  her,  that  she  pitied  her, 
that  she  would,  if  she  could,  do  any  thing  to 
help  her;  but  she  hesitated  and  drew  back,  so 
fearful  was  she  of  meeting  with  some  scornful 
and  contemptuous  reply.  At  length,  one  morn- 
ing, as  they  were  going  home  to  dinner,  it 
happened  to  be  raining  very  fast;  and,  seeing 
that  Martha  had  no  umbrella,  she  offered  her 
part  of  her's. 

"  2^o,  thank  you,"  said  Martha,  drawing  back 
with  a  surprised  look  :  "you  want  it  yourself." 

"  I  only  want  half  of  it,"  replied  Euth,  "for 
Fanny  has  one  of  her  own.  You  are  quite 
welcome  to  walk  with  me  if  you  like,  Martha." 

Martha  still  looked  half  inclined  to  refuse ; 
but  the  case  was  urgent,  for  the  rain  was  de- 
scending in  torrents :  so,  without  coming  any 
nearer  to  Euth  than  she  could  avoid,  she  put 
her  head  under  the  umbrella. 

After  they  had  walked  quietly  for  some 
distance,  Euth  perceived  that  Martha's  breath- 
ing became  so  short  and  quick  that  it  might 
almost  be  called  panting.  She  immediately 
slackened  her  pace.  "Your  breath  seems 
troublesome,  Martha,"  said  she:  "is  it  your 
chest  or  your  side  that  makes  it?" 

"'I  don't  know,"  said  Martha:  "I  am  not 
just  right,  anyway;  but  I  suppose  I  shall  get 
better  by-and-by." 

"You   must   be   very  careful   about   taking 
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cold,"  said  Ruth.  "You  ought  to  change  your 
shoes  and  stockings  when  you  get  in." 

"Yes,"  said  Martha,  "I  must.  But  I  got 
wet  going  this  morning.  Thank  you  for  the 
umbrella,"  she  added,  as  they  arrived  at  her 
mother's  door. 

"  I  will  call  for  you  again  as  I  come  past," 
said  Rath;  and  she  went  on,  leaving  Martha 
still  standing  at  the  door  watching  her  and 
wondering  much  at  what  appeared  to  her  such 
inexplicable  conduct.  Poor  girl !  had  she  quite 
forgotten  that  beautiful  precept,  "Love  ye 
your  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping 
for^nothing  again-  and  your  reward  shall  be 
great,  and  ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the 
Highest;  for  he  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful 
and  the  evil"  ?* 

From  this  time  Ruth  dated  the  change  of 
which  we  have  spoken  in  Martha's  manners 
towards  her.  They  did  not,  it  is  true,  appear 
more  intimate  than  formerly;  but  there  seemed 
a  silent  understanding  between  them  that  they 
were  no  longer  at  variance, — for,  although  Ruth 
had  never  cherished  anger  or  revenge  against 
Martha,  they  were  generally  regarded  by  the 
other  girls  as  enemies,  and  Ruth  would  have 
been  more  than  human  if  she  had  at  all  times 
endured  their  taunts  with  unbroken  and  un- 


*  Luke  vi.  36. 
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ruffled  serenity.  Now,  however,  these — at  least 
as  far  as  Martha  was  concerned — had  ceased. 
For  this  Euth  was  truly  thankful;  and,  as  she 
could  not  help  imputing  the  change  in  her  be- 
haviour to  the  walk  under  the  umbrella,  she 
often  felt  glad  that  she  had  been  able  to  school 
herself  so  far  as  to  offer  that  civility. 

Martha's  health,  notwithstanding  her  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary,  (for  she  seemed  to  dislike 
that  any  one  should  consider  her  really  ill,) 
visibly  declined.  One  afternoon  she  suddenly 
fainted,  and,  though  upon  recovery  she  at- 
tempted to*  resume  her  work,  she  was  obliged 
to  give  it  up  and  go  home.  It  happened  to  be 
Saturday, — pay-day, — and  as  she  was  leaving 
she  said  to  Ruth,  who  sat  near  her,  "  Euth  But- 
terfield,  will  you  give  in  my  envelopes  to-night 
and  leave  me  the  money  as  you  come  home? 
I  have  made  eleven  thousand :  that  will  be  five 
and  sixpence.  I  wanted  to  have  finished  the 
twelfth;  but  I  cannot. " 

Euth  said  she  would  do  so,  and,  having 
shortly  after  completed  her  Own  quantity,  set  to 
work  at  Martha's.  Several  of  the  girls  looked 
at  her  in  surprise.  If  the  overseer  had  not  been 
there  they  would  doubtless  have  made  some 
remark;  but,  as  it  was,  they  held  their  peace. 
She  finished  them,  and  as  she  went  home  put 
the  six  shillings  into  Martha's  hand. 

"  Stay,  Euth/'    said   Martha  :    "  this   is   not 
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right:  you  have  given  me  sixpence  too  much. 
It  was  only  eleven  thousand,  you  know." 

"  I  finished  the  other  thousand,  Martha.  It 
is  all  right,"  replied  Ruth;  and  she  hurried  away.. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  she  set  off  early  to 
church,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  walk  took  a 
circuitous  path  round  the  fields,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  adjoined  her  home.  "Bound  the 
fields  I"  What  pleasant  days,  what  happy  hours, 
did  those  few  words  recall  to  her  mind  I  When 
she  and  Fanny  were  little  children  they  had 
always  been  accustomed  in  summer-time  to  go 
"round  the  fields"  to  church  with  their  mother. 
But  now  she  was  quite  alone;  for  Fanny  (as 
was  of  late  frequently  the  case)  had  made  some 
excuse  for  remaining  at  home,  in  order,  as 
Ruth  well  knew,  that  she -might  go  out  for  a 
walk  with  Alice  or  some  of  the  other  girls 
whom  she  had  chosen  as  her  friends. 

The  path  went  across  a  broad,  open  field 
called  the  "  Seven  Acres,"  then  through  two 
other  fields,  till  it  led  to  a  very  awkward  stile 
and  over  that  into  the  public  road.  But  it  was 
not  necessary  to  cross  this  stile  in  order  to  go 
to  church  j  and  so  Ruth  turned  sharp  round 
the  corner,  went  up  another  path,  and  finally 
arrived  at  a  little,  white  folding  gate  which 
opened  into  the  churchyard,  close  by  some  old- 
fashioned  cottages  at  the  corner.  But  so  ab- 

10 
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sorbed  in  thought  was  she  that,  had  she  been 
asked,  she  could  not  have  remembered  a  single 
person  she  had  met  or  a  thing  she  had  seen 
during  her  walk.  In  the  same  meditative  mood 
she  passed  through  a  little  piece  of  ground 
fenced  off  in  front  of  the  cottages,  and  turned 
in,  as  was  her  wont,  (for  the  bell  had  not  yet- 
rung  for  church,;  among  the  gravestones.  The 
first  which  met  her  eye  was  completely  over- 
grown with  gray  moss :  only  one  line  of  the  in- 
scription was  legible  on  this;  the  figures  and 
letters  had  been  cleared  out  and  blackened, — 
most  likely  by  some  person  who  had  a  taste  for 
the  wonderful  and  curious  on  tombstones.  It 
ran  thus  : — "Aged  111  years." 

Euth  paused  and  gazed.  She  well  remem- 
bered how  her  grandmother  used  to  talk  of  the 
venerable  dame  who  lay  buried  there,  and  to 
relate  how  she  had  outlived  all  her  children 
and  so  was  obliged  to  earn  her  own  livelihood 

O 

going  about  the  village  selling  eggs  and  poultry, 
long  after  she  had  seen  the  summer  flowers  and 
the  winter  snows  come  and  go  a  hundred  times 
"  One  hundred  and  eleven  years !"  thought  Euth. 
"  Poor  woman  !  what  a  load  of  trials  and  sorrows 
she  must  have  had  to  carry  with   her  to  the 
grave  !  How  thankful  she  must  have  been  to  rest 
in  it  at  last !"    It  was  not  a  natural  thought  for 
&  young  girl  of  sixteen;  but  it  was  Euth's. 
Instinctively  she  now  turned  her  feet  towards 
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her  mother's  grave.  It  was  in  a  retired  part 
of  what  still  retained  the  name  of  "the  new 
churchyard,"  being  a  piece  of  ground  added  to 
the  old  one  some  years  since.  As  she  passed 
on  she  paused  by  an  ancient  tomb  to  pluck  a 
sprig  from  a  willow-tree  now  in  bloom,  which 
grew  within  the  iron  rails  by  which  it  was 
surrounded.  The  seed  had  probably  been 
dropped  by  some  bird,  and,  as  the  tomb  was  now 
neglected,  it  had  been  suffered  to  grow  until 
at  length  it  completely  concealed  the  massive 
carved  stone-work  and  shot  its  branches 
high  and  wide  above  and  around.  She  picked 
sprig  after  sprig,  and  at  length,  seeing  a  re- 
markably pretty  one  at  the  farther  corner  of 
the  tomb,  she  went  round  to  get  that  also.  In 
so  doing  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  person, 
sitting  on  a  grave  at  a  little  distance.  She 
looked  again  and  saw  that  it  wTas  Martha 
Harris !  "  How  odd  in  her  to  be  sitting  there !" 
thought  she.  "I  will  go  and  speak  to  her,  or 
she  will  think  me  proud."  She  advanced  a  little 
nearer,  but  Martha  took  no  notice  of  her  ap- 
proach. "  Martha,"  said  she,  as  she  came  close  to 
her,  "how  do  you  do  to-day?  Are  you  better?" 

The  girl  looked  up  at  her,  then  again  bowed 
her  head  upon  her  knees.  Ruth  saw  that  she 
was  weeping  bitterly.  Her  heart  was  touched. 

u Martha,"  said  she,  "are  you  worse?  You 
ought  not  to  sit  here.  Ccme  and  have  a  little 
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walk  under  the  walnut-trees  m  the  field:  it  is 
sheltered  and  sunny  there."  But  she  did  not 
offer  to  move  :  so  Ruth  sat  down  beside  her.  At 
length  she  liftod  up  her  head. 

"Oh,  Ruth  Buttern'eld,"  she  said,  "if  you 
knew  how  miserable  I  am,  I  think  you  would 

pity  me,  though  I  have  behaved  so "  "  badly 

to  you,"  she  was  going  to  add,  but  her  tears 
prevented  her. 

"Martha,  I  do  pity  you,"  said  Ruth,  ear- 
nestly. "  I  am  sure  I  do.  But  I  did  not  know  you 
felt  so  very  ill  till  yesterday  when  you  fainted." 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  feeling  ill  that  I  care  about," 
said  Martha,  "if  I  did  not  think  I  should  die; 
but  I  know  I  shall;  and  oh,  Ruth;  it  makes  me 
so  wretched!" 

"Perhaps  you  may  get  better  when  the 
warm  spring  days  come,  Martha,"  said  Ruth. 

"No,"  she  replied,  mournfully;  "I  never 
shall.  I  am  just  like  my  poor  brother  George 
and  my  father  too.  They  lie  buried  here :  and 
I  shall  soon  be  beside  them.  Look  at  me, 
Ruth,  and  tell  me  honestly  whether  you  think 
I  shall  ever  get  better." 

Ruth  looked  at  her,  and,  seeing  the  appear- 
ances which  she  remembered  to  have  so  often 
heard  spoken  of  as  the  deadly  but  sure  signs 
of  the  insidious  disease  under  which  poor 
Martha  suffered,  she  turned  away  her  head;  for 
she  could  not  answer. 
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"1  see  what  you  think,"  cried  the  poor  girl 
"  I  know  I  shall  die !  and  I  have  not  a  creature 
to  speak  to  or  to  tell  me  what  to  do.  Go,  Ruth 
Butterfield,  go  away/'  she  continued :  "  don't 
stay  here.  I  cannot  expect  that  you  will  care 
about  my  misery  after  the  way  I  have  behaved 
to  you." 

"  It  is  not  kind  in  you,  Martha,  to  speak  so," 
said  Bath.  "You  know  that  I  do  care  about 
you  and  would  do  any  thing  in  the  world  I 
could  for  you.  Let  us  forget  what  is  past;  do 
not  talk  about  that;  let  us  be  friends." 

"  Ruth/'  said  Martha,  taking  Ruth's  hand  in 
her  own,  "  will  you  forgive  me  ?  You  are  not 
like  anybody  else,  or  I  would  not  ask  you ;  but, 
oh,  if  you  will  only  forgive  me  and  tell  me 
what  to  do  and  be  my  friend " 

Tears  dropped  from  Ruth's  eyes.  "  Dear 
Martha,"  said  she,  "I  have  forgiven  you  long 
ago;  and  I  am  sure  I  will  be  your  friend  if  you 
will  let  me.  Yes,  let  us  be  friends :  we  were  so 
when  we  were  little  children,  you  know." 

Martha  sat  silent  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  she  said,  "Ruth,  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  has  bt.cn;  for  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  every  thing.  I  was  not  always  so 
wicked  as  I  have  been  for  the  last  four  years. 
As  long  as  my  poor  father  lived  he  taught  me 
my  duty,  and  I  tried  to  do  it :  then,  when  he 

10* 
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died,  you  know,  we  came  to  live  in  the  village 
and  I  went  to  the  factory.  I  was  just  fifteen 
then.  Well,  I  was  full  of  sorrow  for  him ;  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  recollect  all  he  had  said 
and  to  set  an  example  to  the  other  girls ;  and  I 
felt  quite  proud  when  I  thought  how  much 
better  I  would  be  than  they  were.  But  some- 
how,—I  don't  know  how  it  was, — it  seemed  as 
if  I  could  not  help  it, — and  I  fell  by  degrees  into 
their  ways,  and  soon  grew  to  be  as  bold  and 
wicked  as  any  of  them, — though  my  conscience 
all  the  while  reproached  me  and  told  me  how 
wicked  I  was,  because  I  had  been  taught 
better  and  some  of  them  had  not.  But  I  did 
not  care ;  and  in  a  very  little  time  I  left  off  read- 
ing the  Bible  and  going  to  church  and  every 
thino;. 

^ 

"Well,  Ruth,  just  about  then  you  came;  and 
when  I  saw  how  different  you  were,  though 
you  were  so  much  younger,  and  how  you  did 
just  what  I  had  meant  to  do,  instead  of  trying 
to  copy  you,  I  felt  as  if  I  quite  hated  you  for 
it,  and  made  up  my  mind  never  to  let  you  have 
a  bit  of  peace;  and  I  tried  to  make  myself 
believe,  and  the  other  girls  too, — you  know  I 
did,  Ruth, — that  you  were  nothing  but  a  proud, 
hypocritical  thing.  But  oh,  Ruth,  I  never  did 
think  so.  I  knew  how  good  you  were,  and  in 
the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  I  often  wished 
that  I  could  b3  like  you.  Then  that  time  when 
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I  turned  over  the  gum  and  you  spoke  out  so 
boldly,  and  I  joined  with  the  others  in  a  wicked 
lie  against  you,  and  we  were  found  out,  and  yet 
you  never  reproached  me  or  lorded  it  over  me 
as  I  should  have  done  over  you,  but  afterwards, 
when  I  was  getting  so  poorly,  seemed  to  pity 
me  by  your  looks,  and  to  speak  more  kiifdly 
to  me  than  any  one,  and  even  offered  me  half 
your  umbrella  when  it  was  raining, — oh,  Euth, 
I  could  not  hate  you  any  longer,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  a  great  many  times  to  ask  you  to 
forgive  me.  But  somehow  I  could  not ;  and  the 
other  night,  when  you  brought  my  money  and 
the  sixpence  over  which  you  had  earned  for  me, 
I  longed  to  ask  you  to  stay  and  talk  to  me,  but 
I  felt  as  if  1  did  not  dare, — as  if  you  were  too 


good " 

"  Dear  Martha,"  interrupted  Ruth,  "  don't 
say  that  again.  Please  do  not  say  any  more 
about  my  being  good,  for  indeed  I  am  not;  I 
often  have  many  wicked  thoughts  and  do 
wrong  things,  which  you  know  nothing  at  all 
about.  Tell  me  some  more  about  yourself,  and 
what  it  is  that  makes  you  feel  so  unhappy/' 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  tell  you,"  replied  the 
poor  girl,  weeping  as  she  spoke.  "  I  remember 
when  poor,  dear  father  died,  and  George  too, 
they  were  not  unhappy.  They  did  not  seem  so 
frightened  to  think  of  death  as  I  am.  It  is  a 
judgment  upon  me  :  I  am  sure  it  is.  God  will 
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never  forgive  me !  How  can  I  expect  that  he 
should  ?  You  know,  Ruth,  how  often  I  have 
mocked  and  laughed,  if  not  at  him,  at  least  at 
those  who  love  him." 

"I  do  not  think/'  said  Ruth,  "that  need 
make  you  feel  so,  Martha.  You  know  that  when 
Jesus  was  on  earth  he  forgave  all  who  repented 
and  came  to  him, — even  Peter,  although  he  was 
BO  wicked  as  to  deny  that  he  knew  him." 

"Yes;  so  he  did,"  said  Martha.  "But  yet 
I  seem  as  if  I  could  not  understand  it  and  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  I  got  out  my  Bible  last 
Sunday  and  read  many  chapters;  but  I  did  not 
feel  a  bit  better.  I  will  go  to  church,  Ruth ;  I  will 
go  with  you  this  afternoon  if  you  will  let  me." 

"  Let  you  !"  repeated  Ruth.  "  Of  course  I 
will,  Martha.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  go 
with  me.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  talk  to  you  as 
my  poor  mother  used  to  talk  to  me,  but  I  do 
not;  only  I  don't  think  you  must  depend  upon 
going  to  church,  or  yet  upon  reading  a  great 
many  chapters  in  the  Bible,  to  make  you 
happier.  It  is  not  that,  you  know,  that  can 
change  our  hearts :  it  is  only  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  can  do  that." 

"Then  what  will  make  me  happy?"  said 
Martha.  "  AVhat  was  it  that  made  your  mother 
so  happy  when  she  died,  Ruth  ? — and  my 
father  ?" 

"I  think/'   said  Ruth,  gently,  "it  was  the 
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feeling  that  Jesus  loved  them, — that  God  had 
forgiven  them  for  his  sake  and  washed  away 
their  sins  in  his  blood;  the  feeling,  you  know, 
that  they  were  quite  safe  under  the  shadow  of 
his  wings  and  content  to  trust  themselves  en- 
tirely to  him." 

"  But  how  did  they  get  to  feel  so,  Euth? 
That  is  what  I  cannot  make  out.  If  I  were  to 
read  my  Bible  all  day  it  would  never  make  me 
feel  like  that." 

"  I  think  we  ought  to  pray  as  well  as  to 
read,"  said  Euth,  after  a  short  pause. 

"I  do  say  my  prayers/'  replied  Martha; 
"and  the  other  day  I  found  a  little  book  of 
prayers  that  the  clergyman  gave  to  poor 
George  when  he  was  ill.  I  read  some  of  them  ; 
but  I  did  not  feel  a  bit  happier." 

"Perhaps,  Martha,  they  did  not  contain  just 
the  things  you  wanted;  for  when  we  pray,  you 
know,  it  does  not  so  much  signify  what  words 
we  pray  in  as  that  we  ask  with  our  whole 
hearts  for  exactly  what  we  want.  It  is  just 
the  same  as  when  we  were  little  children  and 
used  to  ask  our  father  and  mother  for  any 
thing.  We  did  not  care  so  much  about  what 
we  said  or  how  we  said  it,  if  we  got  what  we 
asked  for;  and  we  never  wanted  any  one  to 
tell  us  what  to  say,  did  we  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Martha,  thoughtfully.  "But 
do  you  think,  Eutn,  that  it  is  the  same  thing 
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with  God?     Do  you  think  that  he  will  hear  us 
if  we  do  not  pray  to  him  in  proper  words?" 

"I  am  sure  it  is  the  same/'  said  Ruth  ;  "for 
is  not  God  '  our  Father'  ?  And  they  are  proper 
words  if  they  come  from  our  hearts  and  if  we 
trust  to  have  them  heard  only  through  Jesus 
our  Mediator.  Of  course  we  cannot  expect 
that  God  will  ever  hear  us  for  our  own  sakes; 
but  he  will  for  Christ's  sake.  He  sees  our 
hearts;  and,  if  he  knows  that  in  them  we  are 
really  sorry  for  our  sins,  he  will  not  so  much 
mind  the  words  in  which  we  ask  him  to  for- 
give us;  and,  if  we  pray  for  it,  he  will  give  us 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  will  change  our  hearts 
and  teach  us  how  to  pray  and  all  that  we  ought 
to  do." 

"  Oh,  Ruth,"  said  Martha,  "  how  much  you 
talk  like  my  poor  father!  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
listen  to  you  all  day.  But  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  pray  as  you  say." 

"  But  why  not,  dear  Martha  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not, — as 
if  I  wanted  some  one  to  help  me." 

"  Well,  and  will  not  Jesus  do  so?  Does  he 
not  say,  '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest'  ?* 
and  'is  he  not  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,' 
'making  intercession'?!  and  did  he  not  tell  his 
disciples,  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father 

*  Matthew  xi.  28.  f  Romans  viii.  34. 
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in  ray  name,  he  will  give  it  you'  ?*  and  does  he 
not  promise  that  the  Father  will  'give  the  Holy 
Spb'it  to  them  that  ask  him'  ?"f 

"Dear  Euth,"  said  Martha,  "I  am  very  igno- 
rant:  I  do  not  know  these  things  as  you  do; 
but  I  will  try,  and  you  will  pray  for  me,  Euth, 
— you  will  rein  ember  me  sometimes?" 

"Yes,  Martha,  indeed  I  will, — very  often. 
And  now  let  us  go  into  church,  for  the  bell  is 
tolling.  There  will  be  prayer  this  afternoon, 
you  know,  for  'all  those  who  are  anyways  af- 
flicted in  mind,  body  or  estate.'  You  are  one  of 
those,  are  you  not?  And  I  shall  think  of  you." 

Martha  bent  her  head  to  conceal  her  tears; 
and,  leaning  her  thin  form  on  Euth's  arm,  they 
walked  together  along  the  little  path  to  the 
church-porch. 

*  John  xvi.  23.  f  Luke  xi.  13. 
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CHAP!  EE  XII. 

"Be  still,  sad  heart  and  cease  repining  : 
Behind  the  clouds  the  sun  is  shining." 

As  time  passed,  matters  at  home  grew  worse 
rather  than  better  with  Euth  and  Fanny. 
Their  step-mother,  finding  that  she  had  not 
obtained  so  good  a  husband  as  she  had  hoped, 
took  delight  in  venting  all  her  ill  humour  upon 
his  children,  and  became  more  cross  and  unkind 
than  ever,  grudging  them,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  even  the  food  they  ate,  although 
earned  with  their  own  hands.  Thus  their  once 
quiet  home  was  turned  into  a  scene  of  per- 
petual discord  and  confusion.  Euth  bore  all  as 
quietly  as  she  could, — though  even  she  some- 
times felt  provoked  almost  beyond  endurance; 
but  Fanny  was  violent  and  rebellious,  and  at 
length,  declaring  that  she  would  put  up  with 
it  no  longer,  without  so  much  as  asking  her 
father's  leave,  announced  her  intention  of 
going  to  live  with  Mrs.  Greenly,  who  would, 
she  said,  take  her  in  for  eighteen  pence  a  week, 
and  that  with  the  remainder  of  her  money  she 
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could  live  a  great  deal  better  than  she  did  at 
home.  Euth  remonstrated;  for  she  well  foresaw 
to  what  this  step  would  lead.  She  told  Fanny 
that,  whatever  their  father  was,  it  was  their 
duty  not  to  leave  him.  She  once  more  urged 
her  to  think  of  their  dead  mother  and  to  re- 
collect her  counsels ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  go,  and  go  sha  would. 
Hex  father  flew  into  a  violent  passion  when  she 
toici  him  what  she  meant  to  do.  She  in  return 
was  impertinent,  answering  him  with  bitter  re- 
proaches for  his  unkindness;  and  the  whole 
quarrel  ended  by  his  forbidding  her  ever  to 
enter  his  doors  again  ;  and  thus  Fanny,  a  young, 
inexperienced  girl  of  fifteen,  packed  up  her 
things  and  went  off !  Ruth  was  very  sorry;  but 
all  that  she  said  only  seemed  to  make  matters 
worse,  and  at  length  her  father  desired  her 
never  to  mention  her  sister's  name  again. 
They  met  daily  at  the  factory,  and  on  Sunday 
mornings  still  went  to  church  together;  for 
Fanny,  though  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
forsake  the  house  of  God  entirely,  now  thought 
that  she  kept  the  Sabbath  sufficiently  by  going 
in  the  morning  and  following  the  "devices 
and  desires  of  her  own  heart"  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

Poor  Martha  Harris  was  soon  obliged  to  give 

up  her  work   altogether :    she,  however,   con- 

11 
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tinned  it  long  enough  for  the  other  girls  to 
notice  the  strange  and  open  alteration  which 
had  taken  place  in  her  manner  towards  Euth, 
who  from  the  day  of  their  meeting  in  the 
churchyard  had  felt  for  her  as  a  sister. 

"How  mighty  thick  you  are  with  Euth 
Butterfield  all  at  once,  Martha!"  said  one  of 
her  former  companions  to  her  one  day. 

"Yes,"  replied  Martha, — and  she  spoke  out 
quite  loud,  so  that  they  could  all  hear:  "Euth 
Butterfield  is  the  best  friend,  the  only  real 
friend,  I  have  in  the  world.  I  only  wish  I  was 
like  her.  I  know  I  have  been  cruel  and  un- 
kind to  her  in  times  past,  and  I  wish  now  to 
confess  it  before  you  all,  and  to  tell  you  how 
sorry  I  am  for  it ;  for  I  know  I  shall  not  come 
here  many  more  times,  and  perhaps  when  I  am 
dead  and  gone  you  will  remember  what  I  say. 
And  don't  any  of  you  laugh  at  Euth  Butterfield 
again;  for  if  you  ever  come  to  be  like  me  you 
will  find  out  that  it  is  only  such  as  she  is  that 
can  give  you  comfort  and  help  you." 

Not  one  word  was  uttered  in  reply,  not  one 
scornful  look  was  seen.  On  the  contrary,  many 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears;  for  Martha's  words 
were  felt  to  be  true,  and  there  was  something 
so  solemn  and  impressive  both  in  her  tone  and 
manner  that  for  the  moment  it  sobered  even 
the  most  giddy  and  thoughtless.  Euth  was 
not  there,  or  she  would  have  seen  that  Fanny, 
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her  own  dear  though  erring  sister,  was  among 
the  number  thus  transient!}^  affected. 

After  that  day  Martha  .did  not  go  again  to 
her  work :  she  was  too  ill ;  but  Kuth  went 
regularly  every  evening  to  see  her  and  to  read 
to  her  and  pray  with  her.  Poor  girl !  she  said 
truly  that  Euth  was  her  only  friend,  and  that 
she  had  no  one  else  to  speak  to  of  the  things 
which  concerned  her  everlasting  peace ;  for  her 
mother,  though  careful  and  attentive  to  her 
bodily  comfort,  was  not  one  who  knew  how  to 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased.  She  went  off  at 
last  much  more  quickly  than  had  been  expected, 
lingering  only  a  few  days  after  she  took  to  her 
bed.  Euth  was  with  her  when  she  died;  and 
though  that  parting  scene  was  not  illumined 
with  the  bright  and  glorious  anticipation  by 
which  the  death-beds  of  those  who  through  life 
have  "  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith"  are  often 
distinguished,  yet  her  end  was  peaceful.  She 
was  enabled,  though  tremblingly,  to  cast  her- 
self at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and,  trusting  solely 
to  the  precious  blood  shed  there,  to  look  forward 
— if  not  with  triumph,  at  least  with  hope — 
to  another  and  a  better  world.  "  Poor  Martha !" 
thought  Euth,  as  she  wept  over  her  lifeless  body; 
"  how  little  did  I  once  thrnk  that  I  should  ever 
shed  tears  for  you  I  Well,  perhaps  it  was  a 
good  thing,  after  all,  that  I  went  to  the  factory: 
dear  mother  always  told  me  that  all  things 
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would  work  together  for  good  if  I  would  only 
trust  in  God;  and  so  I  think  they  will.  I  am 
sure  that  some  have  already." 

It  might  have  been  about  five  weeks  after 
Martha's  death,  and  nearly  four  months  after 
Fanny  had  left  home,  that  one  day  as  Euth 
was  leaving  the  factory  she  saw  two  ladies 
coming  towards  her.  The  face  of  one  of  them 
she  knew  very  well,  although  she  had  not  seen 
her  for  more  than  two  years.  It  was  Miss 
Carter,  her  old  Sunday-school  teacher.  She 
looked  hard  at  Ruth,  then,  stopping  short  when 
she  came  up  to  her,  said,  "Ruth  Butterfield? 
Yes,  it  is  you,  I  see.  I  thought  I  knew  your 
face;  but  you  have  grown  so  tall.  Are  you 
quite  well  ?" 

"  Quite  well,  ma'am,  thank  you/'  replied 
Ruth,  her  face  brightening  with  pleasure, — for 
she  had  always  been  very  fond  of  her  teacher. 
"  I  hope  you  are  well  too,  ma'am." 

"  Yes,  quite  well,  thank  you,"  replied  Miss 
Carter.  "  But  how  is  this,  Ruth  ?  Did  I  not 
see  you  come  out  of  the  factory  ?  Surely  you 
are  not  working  there  still  ?" 

"Yes,  I  am,  ma'am,"  said  Ruth.  "I  left  off 
for  a  twelvemonth  after  poor  mother  died ;  but 
I  go  again  now." 

"And  Fanny, — where  is  she?" 

"  At  the  factory  too,  ma'am." 

"  And  you  are  both  of  you  at  home  still  ?" 
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"I  am;  ma'am,  but  Fanny  lodges  at  Mrs. 
Greenly's.  Father  is  married  again,  ma'am, 
and  she  and  his  wife  could  not  agree." 

O 

"  She  is  not  a  nice  person,  then,  I  suppose  ?" 
said  Miss  Carter. 

"  She  is  not  at  all  like  poor  mother,  ma'am. 
She  is  not  kind  to  us,"  said  Ruth,  tears  starting 
into  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Miss  Carter,  in  a 
tone  which  told  Euth  that  she  felt  as  she 
spoke.  "  I  had  hoped,  Euth,  that  before  this 
you  would  have  been  able  to  get  into  a  re- 
spectable service  in  case  your  father  married 
again,  as  I  thought  it  not  unlikely  he  might  do." 

"'No  one  will  take  me,  ma'am,"  said  Euth, 
"now  that  I  have  been  to  the  factory,  and 
father  insisted  upon  my  going  back  as  soon  as 
he  married  again.  One  lady,  that  Mrs.  Dean, 
at  the  shop,  recommended  me  to,  had  nearly 
engaged  me  six  months  ago ;  but  when  I  told 
her  that  I  had  been  at  the  factory  she  said 
that  she  wouldn't  have  any  thing  at  all  to  do 
with  me.  I  told  her  that  factory-girls  were 
not  all  alike,  ma'am;  but  she  said  it  didn't 
signify,  they  were  all  good  for  nothing." 

"  That  was  rather  a  sweeping  condemnation, 
I  think,"  said  Miss  Carter,  turning  to  her 
friend.  "  Well,  Euth,"  she  added,  "  I  am  very 
sorry  for  you;  and  if  I  can  do  any  thing  to  help 
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you  I  will.  You  are  sure  that  you  wish  to  go 
to  service?  You  do  riot  like  the  factory?" 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  no,"  replied  Ruth,  earnestly : 
"  I  would  not  mind  how  hard  I  worked,  if  I 
could  get  away.  I  would  not  care  what  place 
it  was.  I  would  go  for  my  board  at  first." 

"Yery  well,"  replied  Miss  Carter;  "I  will 
not  forget  you.  But  1  am  only  here  on  a  visit 
at  present."  And,  wishing  her  good-morning, 
she  continued  her  walk. 

Euth  went  on  her  way,  refreshed  with  the 
thought  that  there  was  at  least  one  kind  heart 
in  the  world  which  knew  and  pitied  her  sor- 
rows. About  two  months  passed  without  her 
having  either  heard  or  seen  any  thing  more  of 
Miss  Carter,  when  one  evening  after  her  return 
home,  as  she  stood  ironing  her  father's  shirts, 
a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door :  she  opened  it, 
and  some  one  put  a  note  into  her  hand,  saying, 
"  From  Mrs.  Grant." 

"Mrs.  Grant!"  said  she  to  herself.  "Who 
can  she  be  ?  There  is  no  Mrs.  Grant  in  Spring- 
field." Then,  seeing  that  the  note  was  ad- 
dressed to  herself,  she  opened  it,  and  was  still 
more  puzzled  upon  reading,  "If  Ruth  Batter- 
field  should  be  disengaged  at  ten  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning,  Mrs.  Grant  would  be  glad  if 
she  would  call  upon  her,  about  that  time,  at 
No.  2  Lime  Yillas :  if  not,  Mrs.  Grant  will  be 
at  home  after  six  in  the  evening." 
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"  Mrs.  Grant !  Lime  Villas  !"  said  Euth. 
"  How  very  odd  !  No.  2  :  that  is  the  next 
house  to  Mrs.  Martin's."  And  the  recollection 
of  her  interview  with  that  lady  passed  un- 
pleasantly across  he:  mind.  "Well,  I  can't 
make  it  out :  the  house  was  empty  two  or  three 
weeks  ago."  She  inquired  of  the  neighbours; 
but  they  all  thought  that  it  was  empty  too, 
and  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  Mrs.  Grant;  and, 
after  all,  she  had  to  go  to  bed  with  her  curiosity 
unsatisfied. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  she  felt  in 
no  way  inclined  to  put  off  the  opportunity  of 
gratifying  it  until  the  evening  :  so,  going  early 
in  the  morning  to  the  factory,  she  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  at 
the  appointed  time  set  off  to  Lime  Villas, — not, 
however,  with  any  very  bright  hopes,  for  she 
could  not  forget  her  last  visit  to  them  nor  help 
having  a  fear  that  Mrs.  Grant  would  prove  a 
second  Mrs.  Martin.  On  her  way  she  met  with 
Mrs.  Parkins  and  her  son  Johnny,  in  whom  our 
readers  will  recognise  the  Butterfields'  old 
neighbour  in  Jubilee  Cottages.  She  did  not 
live  there  now;  and  Ruth,  who  had  always 
liked  her,  felt  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  having 
a  little  chat ;  and,  as  Lime  Villas  were  just  in 
sight,  she  inquired  of  her  if  she  knew  a  Mrs. 
Grant,  who  lived  at  No.  2. 

"  Mrs.  Grant,  my  dear  ?    To-be-sure  I  do,"  re- 
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plied  the  good  woman.  "I  have  just  been  up 
this  morning  to  see  if  I  should  be  wanted  to- 

o 

day.  I  have  been  there,  on  and  off,  for  the  last 
fortnight,  getting  the  house  ready.  They  came 
home  the  day  before  yesterday.  Don't  you 
know  who  Mrs.  Grant  is,  Euth  ?  Sure  you 
must." 

"No,  I  do  not,"  replied  Euth.  "1  don't 
know  any  thing  about  her.  I  had  a  note  last 
night  to  say  that  Mrs.  Grant,  of  No.  2  Lime 
Yillas,  wished  to  see  me  this  morning;  and  I 
can't  make  it  out." 

"  Well,  to-be-sure  !  if  that  isn't  odd  !"  said 
Mrs.  Parkins,  putting  up  her  hand.  "Why, 
Euth,  she  is  Miss  Carter  that  was,— your  old 
teacher  at  the  Sunday-school;  and  you  not  to 
know  that  she  was  married  and  has  come  to 
live  here !" 

"Miss  Carter!"  exclaimed  Euth,  with  de- 
lighted surprise,  long  before  Mrs.  Parkins  had 
come  to  the  end  of  her  speech.  "No;  I  never 
heard  a  word  about  it.  I  didn't  know  she  was 
going  to  be  married,  even.  Oh,  how  glad  I 


am! 


"Did  she  say  what  she  wanted  with  you?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Parkins.  • 

"No,"  replied  Euth,  "not  a  word  about  it; 
only  that  I  was  to  go  up." 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  for  she  told  mo 
yesterday "  began  Mrs.  Parkins.  "  But  per- 
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haps  I  had  better  not  say;  only  they  have  but 
one  servant  as  yet:  that's  all  I  know.  So  good- 
morning,  Ruth,  for  I'm  in  a  hurry  :  but  she's 
an  uncommon  nice  lady,  to-be-sure. — not  a  bit 
of  pride,"  added  the  little  woman,  as,  with  her 
accustomed  activity,  she  bustled  off.  Five 
minutes  more,  and  Ruth,  with  a  smiling  face, 
stood  in  Mrs.  Grant's  presence. 

"  Sit  down,  Ruth,"  said  she.  "  I  see  by  your 
countenance  that  I  have  not  taken  you  by  sur- 
prise. I  did  not  know  whether  you  might  be 
aware  that  I  had  changed  my  name,  and 
thought  that  perhaps  you  would  not  know  who 
I  was  by  my  note." 

"I  did  not,  ma'am,  until  I  met  Mrs.  Parkins 
just  now  :  she  told  me." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Grant,  smiling. 
"  I  sent  for  you,  Ruth,  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  you,  and  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  in 
the  same  mind  about  going  to  service.  Do  you 
still  wish  to  leave  the  factory  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  indeed  I  do/'  replied  Ruth. 
UI  never  liked  it  from  the  first;  and  now  I  have 
not  such  a  home  as  I  once  had." 

"  I  was  afraid  that  you  were  not  very  com- 
fortable," said  Mrs.  Grant,  "from  what  you 
said  the  last  time  I  saw  you.  What  kind  of 
place  do  you  think  you  could  take,  Ruth  ?" 

"I  shouldn't  mind  what  I  did,  ma'am  :  mo- 
ther always  taught  us  to  do  every  thing  she 
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could  at  home.  I  can  wash  and  iron  pretty 
well  and  do  needlework :  if  you  remember,  I 
got  the  first  prize  for  it  twice  before  I  left  the 
village-school." 

"Yes,  I  remember  it,"  said  Mrs.  Grant. 
"Well,  Ruth,"  she  added,  "I  may  as  well  tell 
you  at  once.  As  yet  we  have  but  one  servant 
to  do  the  cooking  and  general  work,  but  require 
a  younger  one  as  parlour-maid  and  housemaid 
and  to  wait  on  me  and  do  needlework.  It 
struck  me  from  the  first  that  this  place  would 
suit  you  very  well;  and  if  you  think  you  would 
like  it  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  take  you.' 

Ruth  was  so  overjoyed  that  she  could  not 
help  bursting  into  tears.  "  Oh,  ma'am,'''  she 
said,  "  how  can  1  thank  you  enough  for  your 
goodness  ?  I  am,  indeed,  very  thankful.  I  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  do,  ma'am." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Ruth,  if  you  make 
up  your  mind  to  try, — as  I  think  you  will.  I 
have  known  nothing  of  you  for  the  last  three 
years;  but  I  have,  I  am  happy  to  say,  no  reason 
to  suppose,  from  all  I  have  heard,  that  you  are 
altered  from  what  you  were  then.  The  factory 
is  certainly  a  dangerous  place  for  young  girls; 
but  I  do  not  think,  if  their  principles  are  good 
and  they  strive  to  walk  uprightly,  that  it  must 
necessarily  corrupt  them.  I  suppose  you  found 
some  steady  girls  among  the  number,  Ruth  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  some,"  replied  Ruth;    "and 
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I  think  that  many  others  would  not  act  as  they 
do  if  it  were  not  for  a  few  that  take  the  lead : 
they  are  afraid  of  being  laughed  at;  and  many 
who  wouldn't  mind  any  thing  else  can't  stand 
that." 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  stand  it,  then, 
Euth  ?" 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  found  it  very  hard  indeed 
at  first,  and  sometimes  I  felt  sadly  tempted  to 
give  way  and  do  like  the  others ;  but  after  a 
while  I  became  more  used  to  it,  and  lately  the 
girls  have  let  me  alone  much  more  than  they 
did  at  one  time." 

"  And  Fanny, — how  does  she  get  on  ?  You 
said  that  she  had  left  home." 

"Yes,  ma'am:  mother  and  she  could  not 
agree.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  she  could  hear 
of  a  place  too;  but  you  see,  ma'am,  I  am  only 
a  year  and  a  half  older  than  she  is,  and  she 
does  not  always  like  me  to  tell  her  what  I  think 
seems  best." 

Mrs.  Grant  from  this  rightly  concluded  that 
Fanny  was  not  going  on  quite  as  she  ought  to 
do :  she  did  not,  therefore,  ask  any  more  ques- 
tions about  her,  but  merely  said  that  perhaps 
after  a  time  she  might  hear  of  something  which 
would  suit  her  also. 

"  And  now,  Euth,"  she  added,  "  about  wages. 
1  should  like  you  to  mention  the  sum  you 
think  of." 
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Euth  was  not  one  of  those  who  fall  into  the 
error  of  thinking  of  themselves  "  more  highly 
than  thev  ought  to  think,"  and,  besides,  she 
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really  felt  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  her  to 
serve  Mrs.  Grant  on  any  terms :  so  she  replied, 
"  Mrs.  Martin,  ma'am,  when  I  went  to  her  about 
her  situation,  thought  I  was  worth  about  one  and 
sixpence  a  week;  but  I  don't  mind  what  it  is, 
ma'am :  I  don't  care  about  any  wages  at  all  at 
first,  for  I  have  a  pretty  good  stock  of  clothes: 
so  I  should  not  want  to  buy  any  thing." 

"  No,  no,  Ruth  :  that  is  being  rather  too  gene- 
rous," said  Mrs.  Grant,  smiling.  "I  am  not 
rich,  but  I  wish  to  pay  fairly,  as  I  should  do 
any  one  else."  And  she  immediate^  named  a 
fair  and  liberal  remuneration  for  the  services 
which  would  be  required  of  her.  This  was 
certainly  rather  different  treatment  from  that 
which  she  had  experienced  from  Mrs.  Martin; 
and  yet  the  Martins  were  considered  to  be  rich 
people  and  kept  several  servants.  Euth,  in 
heart,  felt  sure  that  she  ought  not  to  have  so 
much ;  but,  as  Mrs.  Grant  had  proposed  the  sum, 
she  did  not  like  to  say  any  thing;  and  so, 
thanking  her  many  times  for  her  kindness,  and 
agreeing  to  come  on  the  following  Monday,  she 
took  her  departure  with  a  light  and  thankful 
heart. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

"  Thou  to  the  children  of  thy  saints 

Shalt  lasting  quiet  give, 
Whose  happy  race,  securely  fix'd, 
Shall  in  thy  presence  live." 

STRANGE  as  it  may  appear,  John  Butterfield 
was  very  angry  when  Euth  told  him  that  she 
had  agreed  to  go  to  Mrs.  Grant.  She  had  no 
right,  he  said,  to  engage  herself  without  asking 
his  leave ;  and  he  pretended  that  he  did  not 
wish  her  to  leave  home  at  all.  Her  mother-in- 
law,  too,  greatly  opposed  her  going,  declaring 
in  her  usual  violent  way,  but  with  very  little 
truth,  that  she  had  always  done  every  thing 
she  could  to  make  her  comfortable,  and  that  it 
was  very  ungrateful  in  her  to  wish  to  go  away 
when  she  wanted  her  most.  The  truth  was 
that  they  both  wished  to  retain  Euth's  earnings, 
which  now  frequently  amounted  to  as  much  as 
eight  shillings  a  week, — no  trifling  help  in  the 
family  housekeeping,  especially  when  it  is  re- 
collected that  her  father  was  as  unsteady  and 
improvident  as  ever.  Euth,  however,  could 
not  now  see  that  it  was  by  any  means  her  duty 
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to  remain  at  home;  and,  as  her  father  could 
not,  for  very  shame,  insist  upon  her  continuing 
at  the  factory,  she  at  once  gave  up  her  work, 
and  before  another  week  had  passed  away  was 
comfortably  placed  at  Mrs.  Grant's. 

Here  she  found  a  truly  happy  and  peaceful 
home.  At  first,  it  must  be  confessed,  she  met 
with  some  difficulties,  especially  in  accommo- 
dating herself  to  the  temper  of  Sally,  the  cook, 
who  was  rather  difficult  to  please,  and  who, 
though  she  did  not  say  so  to  her  mistress,  was 
certainly  a  little  prejudiced  against  her  young 
assistant  on  account  of  her  being,  as  she  said, 
"  a  factory-girl."  After  a  time,  however, 
Ruth's  teachableness,  her  quiet,  thoughtful 
ways,  and  her  anxiety  to  do  all  she  could  to 
please  her,  so  far  won  upon  the  worthy  dame 
that  she  was  heard  to  declare  "that,  after  all, 
Ruth  was  a  decent  girl,  not  like  most  girls 
now-a-days  who  think  they  know  better  than 
anybody  and  are  so  set  up  that  they  can't  bear 
a  word  being  said  to  them." 

Ruth  found  that  she  had  plenty  to  do ;  but 
she  was  not  too  proud  to  take  Sally's  advice 
about  her  work, — by  which  she  soon  learned  to 
arrange  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  through  it 
with  ease  to  herself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
her  mistress,  who  was  exceedingly  kind  to  her. 
She  would,  Indeed,  have  been  now  quite  happy 
but  for  the  recollection  of  Fanny. 
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She  could  not  help  constantly  thinking  of 
her,  and  wishing  that  she  could  get  her  away 
from  the  factory, — though  how  to  do  so  she  did 
not  know,  as  Fanny,  instead  of  expressing  any 
distaste  for  factory-life,  had  lately  told  Ruth 
once  or  twice  that  she  had  no  wish  to  leave  it. 
She  should  not,  she  said,  like  service  now, — never 
to  have  an  hour  to  herself,  and  to  be  compelled 
to  do  just  as  other  people  told  her,  and  to  wear 
such  old-fashioned  clothes  as  Ruth  did.  Ruth's 
clothes,  however,  we  may  just  mention  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  reader,  were  by  no  means 
old-fashioned  or  peculiar  in  any  way,  excepting 
that  they  were  usually  made  of  much  better 
materials  than  Fanny's,  whose  love  of  dress 
was  great,  and  who  had  lately  grown  fonder 
than  ever  of  copying  Alice  Greeniy's  style, 
which  was  smart,  but  untidy  and  tawdry. 

When  people  first  begin  to  stray  into  for- 
bidden paths,  they  frequently  say  to  them- 
selves, "  I  will  go  just  so  far  and  no  farther  : 
nothing  shall  ever  induce  me  to  do  this  thing 
or  the  other."  Such  had  been  the  case  with 
Fanny.  The  Sunday  excursion  into  which  she 
had  been  drawn  by  Alice,  though  enjoyed  at 
the  time,  had  caused  her  so  much  uncomfort- 
ableness  afterwards  that  she  had  said  to  her 
friend,  "It  does  not  signify,  Alice:  I  never 
will  go  out  in  that  way  on  Sundays  again. 
I  will  always  go  to  church  properly.  I  don't 
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mind  a  walk  in  the  afternoon;  but  I  will  not 
go  out  for  the  day."  Alice  made  no  opposition 
at  the  time,  and  for  some  months  Fanny,  as 
she  said,  "went  to  church  properly/'  At  least, 
her  body  did,  for  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
though  she  drew  nigh  to  God  with  her  lips  her 
heart  was  far  from  him;  and  therefore  it  was 
no  wonder  that  after  a  time  Alice,  whose  in- 
fluence over  her  was  now  unbounded,  persuaded 
her  to  exchange  the  afternoon  walk  for  one  in 
the  morning  and  again  to  go  out  with  her  to 
spend  the  day. 

This  time,  however,  it  was  not  with  a  party 
on  the  water,  but  merely  to  see  some  cousins 
of  her  mother's  who  lived  about  three  miles 
distant,  and  who,  she  assured  Fanny,  always 
went  to  a  place  of  worship  every  Sunday.  This, 
however,  proved  to  be  about  as  true  as  many 
other  thino-s  that  she  said;  for  it  turned  out 

O  * 

that  the  people  kept  tea-gardens;  and,  as  the 
village  in  which  they  were  situated  was  a 
favourite  Sunday  resort  of  holiday-makers 
from  a  neighbouring  town,  they  were  often 
more  busy  on  that  day  than  on  any  other 
Fanny,  however,  consoled  herself  with  the 
idea  that  she  had  not  known  this  beforehand; 
and,  as  she  spent  what  she  considered  a  very 
pleasant  day,  she  felt  no  objection  to  go  again 
and  again  as  often  as  opportunity  offered,  until 
at  length  she  came  to  look  upon  the  Sabbath  in 
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quite  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  she 
had  hitherto  been  taught  to  regard  it.  To 
.Ruth's  sorrow,  she  was  now  but  seldom  seen  in 
her  old  place  in  Springfield  church,  and,  as 
much  as  she  possibly  could,  avoided  giving  her 
any  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  alone. 
But  Euth's  affection  was  not  to  be  baffled  :  she 
would  and  did  see  her,  and  gently  but  earnestly 
remonstrated  with  her,  entreating  her  to  act 
differently,  and,  if  the  Greenlys  prevented  her 
doing  so,  to  leave  them  altogether. 

Fanny  heard,  but  she  would  not  heed.  She 
angrily  told  Euth  that  she  was  quite  old  enough 
to  judge  for  herself  and  to  choose  her  own 
friends.  The  Greenlys,  she  said,  were  very  kind 
to  her,  and  therefore  she  intended  to  remain 
with  them, —  bidding  Euth  remember  that, 
as  she  earned  her  living  honestly,  no  one  had 
any  right  to  interfere  with  her.  Euth,  deeply 
hurt,  said  no  more ;  and  from  that  time  the 
two  sisters,  once  so  closely  united,  seldom  met, 
for  Euth  did  not  like  going  to  Mrs.  Greenly's, 
and  Fanny  never  troubled  herself  to  call  and 
see  her. 

In  this  way  things  nad  been  going  on  for 
twelve  months.  Euth  was  still  at  Lime  Villas, 
much  esteemed  by  her  employers  and  in  high 
favour  with  Sally,  when  one  evening,  as  she 
came  out  of  the  drawing-room  with  the  tea, 
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she  was  informed  that  a  person  at  the  kitchen- 
door  wished  to  speak  to  her.  It  was  Mrs. 
Greenly.  She  stood  outside  and  at  some  little 
distance.  Euth  felt  surprised  at  seeing  her. 
"  Won't  you  come  in,  Mrs.  Greenly  ?"  she  said. 

"No,  I  had  better  not  come  in,"  she  replied; 
"  but  I  thought  I  ought  to  come  and  tell  you, 
Ruth.  Alice  and  Fanny  have  both  got  the 
fever." 

"  The  fever  !  What  fever?  Is  Fanny  ill  ?— 
very  ill  ?  Tell  me;  Mrs.  Greenly/'  said  she, 
hastily. 

"  She  is  not  so  bad  as  my  poor  girl,"  said 
the  mother,  bursting  into  tears, — and  added, 
"  Oh,  Euth,  if  you  have  any  pity,  do  come 
and  see  them.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do." 

Euth  was  almost  as  much  agitated.  "  Oh, 
Mrs.  Greenly,"  she  said,  "are  they  very  bad? 
Do  tell  me.  How  did  they  get  it  ?" 

"It  was  all  my  fault,"  sobbed  the  woman. 
"I  ouo'ht  not  to  have  let  them  go.  There  was 

O  O 

a  little  dance  over  at  my  cousin  Forster's,  and 
Alice  and  Fanny  went  and  slept  there.  They 
had  had  some  children  there  with  fever  five  or 
six  weeks  ago :  so  I  expect  that's  how  they  took 
it, — sleeping  in  the  same  beds,  may-be,-  for 
they  both  of  them  fell  ill  a  few  days  after." 

"  What  does  the  doctor  say  ?"  asked  Euth. 

"He  doesn't  say  much;  but  he  tells  me  I 
must  get  somebody  to  sit  up  with  them.  I 
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sat  up  myself  the  last  two  nights,  and  alto- 
gether, what  with  the  baby  and  the  other 
children,  I  am  almost  overdone.  I  expect  they 
will  be  taking  it  next." 

"  I  will  go/'  said  Euth  ;  "  I  must  go ;  but 
I  don't  know  whether  I  can  to-night.  Can't 
you  get  somebody  to  sit  up  ?  I  will  pay 
for  it.  Go  to  my — my  mother,"  (Ruth  always 
hesitated  at  this  word:)  "  she  will  go,  per- 
haps." 

"  I  have  been,  but  she  won't  come.  She  says 
Fanny  is  not  her  girl,  and  she  won't  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  her." 

"  Stay  a  minute,"  said  Euth,  "while  I  go  and 
speak  to  Mrs.  Grant." 

She  hurried  away  and  soon  made  Mrs.  Grant 
acquainted  with  the  whole  tale. 

"  Well,  Euth,"  said  she,  "  this  is  a  very  sad 
thing.  You  wish  to  go  and  nurse  your  sister?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  ma'am,"  replied 
Euth,  as  the  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes. 
"  If  she  is  going  to  die,  ma'am,  I  should  never 
forgive  myself.  1  could  not  stay  away.  Poor 
mother  told  me  so  often  before  she  died  to  take 
care  of  her;  and  Mrs.  Greenly  says  she  can't 
get  a  creature  to  come  near,  because  it  is  fever." 

"  You  shall  go,  Euth,  certainly,"  said  Mrs 
Grant :  "you  shall  go  to-night :  it  is  your  duty  to 
do  so.     But  do  you  feel  no  dread  of  infection?" 

"Oh,  no,  ma'am;  I  never  thought  of  that," 
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replied  Buth.  "  But  what  will  you  do,  ma'am? 
There  is  nobody  to  take  my  place ;  and  I  must 
not  come  backwards  and  forwards." 

"  No,  certainly  not.  But  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  about  that,  Kuth.  Sally  will  not,  I  am 
sure,  mind  doing  without  you  until  we  can  get 
some  one." 

Sally  did  not  mind,  not  the  least,  she  said, 
and  Ruth  went  that  night,  and  for  the  next 
fortnight  was  never  absent,  night  or  day,  from 
the  bedside  of  the  suffering  girls.  At  the  end 
of  the  fortnight — that  sad,  dreary  time — Alice 
Greenly  died.  We  draw  a  veil  over  her  death- 
bed scene,  which  for  months  after  was  scarcely 
absent  from  Ruth's  mind,  and  which  years  did 
not  suffice  to  erase  from  her  memory.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  limit  that  mercy  which  extendeth 
higher  than  the  heavens  j  yet  we  dare  not  say 
that  Alice's  end  was  peace,  or  venture  to  hold 
her  up  as  any  thing  but  a  fearful  warning  to 
those  who  are  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than 
lovers  of  God.  "Love  not  the  world,  neither 
the  things  that  are  in  the  world,"  saith  the 
Scripture ;  but  Alice  took  no  heed  to  the  pre- 
cept :  she  said  in  her  heart,  "  At  a  more  con- 
venient season  I  will  attend  to  it."  But  the 
convenient  season  never  came ;  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, she  died  as  she  had  lived, — unrecon- 
ciled to  God. 

Slowly — very  slowly — Fanny  recovered,  and, 
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we  are  happy  to  say,  arose  from  that  bed — 
which  in  her  case  too  had  been  thought  to  be 
one  of  death — an  altered  girl.  The  Holy 
Spirit's  voice,  so  often  unheeded,  so  often  re- 
sisted, again  pleaded  within  her  heart,  and  now 
not  in  vain :  meekly  she  listened  to  its  teach- 
ing, humbly  and  prayerfully  she  sought  its 
guidance. 

"  Oh,  Euth/'  said  she,  as  Euth  one  day  sat 
by  her  side,  "if  I  had  only  attended  to  you  at 
first  all  this  would  not  have  come  upon  me. 
Poor  Alice  !  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  her  !" 
And,  shuddering,  she  threw  her  arms  round 
Euth  and  hid  her  face  in  her  bosom. 

"It  is  never  t6o  late  to  mend,  dear  Fanny/' 
said  Euth.  "You will  not  do  as  you  have  done, 
again,  will  you?" 

"I  am  almost  afraid  to  promise,  Euth/'  she 
replied;  "  but,  with  God's  help,  I  will  try — in- 
deed I  will, — to  be  very  different.  And  you  will 
help  me?  You  will  not  forsake  me,  Euth,  will 
you,  though  I  have  been  so  ungrateful  and  un- 
kind to  you  ?" 

"  Forsake  you,  dear  Fanny  !"  said  Euth,  ten- 
derly. "  How  could  I  do  that  ?  But  you  must 
ask  God  to  help  you.  He  will  do  it  far  better 
than  I  can,  you  know.  We  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  to  him  for  raising  you  up  again.  A 
month  ago  I  scarcely  dared  hope  that  I  should 
have  had  you  here  now." 
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Fanny  shuddered.  "  It  i?  more  than  I  de- 
serve, Ruth,  I  know/'  she  replied.  "I  have 
asked  God  many  times  to  forgive  me, 'and  I 
think  he  has,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  It  seems 
as  if  I  longed  to  be  well  again  for  nothing  so 
much  as  that  I  may  try  to  love  him  and  do 
his  will." 

•'You  will  not  go  back  to  the  factory,  will 
you  ?"  said  Euth. 

"  Do  you  think  I  ought  not,  Euth  V 

"  I  would  rather  you  went  to  service,  Fanny. 
I  think  there  is  so  much  less  temptation,  besides 
its  being  more  respectable  and  comfortable  :  at 
least,  I  have  found  it  so,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  think  I  would  rather  go  to  service,"  re- 
plied Fanny.  "But  do  you  know,  Euth, I  have 
been  thinking  about  it  a  great  deal,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  ought  to  go  to  the  factory 
again,  at  least  for  a  time  ?" 

"  But  why,  dear  Fanny  1"  asked  Euth,  with 
some  surprise. 

"  Well,  Euth,  1  will  tell  you.  You  know 
before  you  left  how  different  I  was  from  you, 
and  how  I  used  to  join  with  the  others  and 
laugh  at  good  people  and  good  things.  But 
afterwards  I  was  worse  still ;  and  I  know  that 
many  of  the  others — especially  the  younger 
ones — used  to  copy  me  and  try  to  do  as  I  did ; 
and  now  I  think  I  ought  to  go  back  on  pur- 
pose to  show  them  how  sorry  I  am  that  I  did 
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eo  and  to  try  if  I  can  persuade  them  to  do  dif- 
ferently. Oh,  Euth,  you  cannot  tell  how 
dreadful  it  is  to  know  that  I  have  helped  to 
make  others  wicked  as  well  as  myself!  Don't 
you  think  now  that  I  ought  to  go  back  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  ought:  yes,  I  think  you  ought, 
for  a  little  while,"  replied  Euth. 

As  soon  as  Fanny  was  sufficiently  recovered, 
she  went  back,  and  constantly  testified,  by  the 
steady  consistency  of  her  behaviour,  that  her 
repentance  was  sincere,  since  it  resulted  in 
newness  of  life.  Among  her  former  associates 
some  were  still  found  to  scoff:  now,  however, 
they  had  lost  their  influence  over  her,  and 
she  went  forward,  humbly  yet  boldly  and  un- 
hesitatingly, in  the  path  of  duty,  striving  to 
the  utmost  of  her  ability  to  show  that,  through 
God's  grace,  it  was  possible  even  in  a  factory 
to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour. 

But  she  did  not  always  remain  at  the  factory; 
for  when  she  had  been  there  a  short  time  her 
step-mother  died  very  suddenly,  and  she  then 
went  home  to  keep  her  father's  house.  Our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that,  some  time 
after  this,  John  Butterfield  became  an  altered 
character.  A  severe  accident  occurred  to  him, 
by  which  he  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs  and  confined  to  his  room  for  man}^ 
months,  during  which  time  Fanny  was  his  con- 
stant and  attentive  nurse.  Acute  bodily  Buf- 
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foring  sometimes  effects  what  all  other  disci- 
pline has  failed  to  do.  It  was  so  in  his  case,  for 
after  his  partial  recovery  from  this  illness  John 
Butterfield  never  relapsed  into  his  formei 
habits.  The  language  of  his  heart  was  now 
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that  of  the  repentant  prodigal : — "  I  will  arise 
and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto  him, 
Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and 
before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son."*  His  constitution,  however,  was  un- 
dermined, and  he  died  in  about  three  years,  but 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  Euth  and  Fanny 
reason  to  hope  that  their  poor  mother's  prayers 
for  him  had  been  answered,  and  that,  through 
the  merits  of  Him  who  opened  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers  and  likewise  declared 
that  there  is  joy  there  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth,  they  should  all  one  day  meet  again  in 
that  bright  land  to  which  she  had  been  first 
called  and  where  parting  is  unknown. 

After  this  Fanny  went  to  live  at  Mrs.  Grant's 
with  Ruth,  who  had  become  head-nurse,  and 
were  both  deservedly  respected  and  esteemed 
by  their  master  and  mistress.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years  both  the  sisters  married  and  lived 
near  each  other,  only  a  few  doors  from  the 
home  of  their  childhood  in  Jubilee  Cottages. 

*  Luke  xv.  18. 
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